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EDITORIAL 

ST. DOMINIC died in the priory of Bologna on the morning 
of August 6th, 1221; the Oxford Blackfriars was opened 
nine days later. He had clothed our first prior at Bologna, 
he had sent him north that June and this house may be con- 
sidered as the last and one of the most characteristic of the 
Saint’s foundations. It is fitting, therefore, on this double 
anniversary to attempt to estimate the method chosen by St. 
Dominic for the apostolate and the fashion in which it has 
been preserved through the seven centuries of the English 
Dominican history. 

A study of St. Dominic’s apostolate would seem to fall 
naturally into two divisions; an analysis of his approach 
to the particular problems of his time and a sketch of the 
solutions that he adopted. Thirteenth century Catholicism 
was confronted by two groups of problems. The first group 
was not period but perennial. It was due partly to the 
inevitable conflict between the Catholic conception of the 
Church as a living reality, one, holy, apostolic, and the 
clogging claims of local vested interest, partly to the not 
uncommon conjunction of weak spirit and unwilling flesh. 
But in the early 13th century it gained in emphasis from 
accidental circumstances, the temporal triumphs of two great 
pontificates, and the growing dissatisfaction with religious 
wealth and the material prerogatives of priesthood. The 
Franciscan movement was the vivid response of vitally 
Catholic consciousness. 
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The second group of problems centred round difficulties of 
the mind rather than morals and was derived from persistent 
contact with Islamic culture, from the resurgence of a 
singularly metaphysical heresy and from the birth of the 
university system. The coming of the universities was 
synchronising with new forms of speculation, often un- 
orthodox in tendency, subtle in exposition and tropical in 
growth. Both heresies and universities found a common 
background in the fresh clamorous life of the towns. The 
Dominican movement provided the Catholic response. 

It is curious to note the quality of St. Dominic’s reaction. 
Born of a knightly family, probably the more consciously 
noble since theirs was apparently a rather barren nobility, 
he was securely placed in the already overburdened feudal 
structure of Castille. He had been bred in the small and con- 
servative studium at Palencia, had been superior of the 
Augustinian Chapter at Osma and had been employed in 
the rather cumbersome diplomacy of the Court. There was 
nothing in his past that would cause him to sympathise with 
the new self-assertion of the townsmen the busy preoccupa- 
tion of professors and the intellectual difficulties of Moors 
and heretics. It would have been natural if his preconcep- 
tions had led him to rely on the use of authority and of the 
Catholic sword. 

Yet throughout his apostolate it was his policy to work 
through existing institutions, to recognise and to imitate the 
good in his opponents and to meet them on their own ground 
with their own weapons. The loose-knit heresies of southern 
France and the north Italian towns were united by the public 
and strenuous asceticism of their leaders and the logical 
consistency of their deductions. Their preachers formed an 
essentially mobile force confronting the static organisation 
of each local church. St. Dominic was to share in their 
mobility, to meet trained disputants with trained disputants, 
and to meet austerity with austerity as logic with logic. It 
was a method paralleled in 13th century missionary 
endeavour by the Dominican Arab schools and the rhythm 
of the Contra Gentiles; the friars were to go beyond the 
boundaries of the small medieval world intent not merely on 
what the heathen should hold but on what they held and on 
the reasons why they held it, and on the truth as well as on 
the error in Islamic thought. 
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The same recognition of reality prompted the Dominican 
solution of the problem of the universities. Recognising the 
limitations of the finite, St. Dominic did not attempt to 
annihilate or to create. He concentrated his Order in the 
university centres, Paris and Bologna, Pavia and Toulouse 
and he sent his friars to the universities to work in them 
from within. They were to learn as well as to teach; the 
accepted methods of instruction and the existent lecture 
lists were to form the framework for their action. It is 
significant that of all St. Dominic’s solutions this was to 
meet with the more permanent success. Dominican life in 
the universities was to give the Summa to the Order and the 
world. 

The English province founded by St. Dominic was to be 
perpetuated and emphasised in the great history of the 
Oxford Blackfriars and the work of the Cambridge 
Dominicans. Working in England his followers were to 
work from within. They were never to be more efficient 
than when they entered most deeply into all the national life, 
they were never to be more English than when they were in 
exile. It is characteristic that many of the greatest of their 
qualities seemed summarised in Father Bede Jarrett, whose 
life of St. Dominic in his own best biography. The twenty 
years of his very personal influence upon English Catholic- 
ism show that, though problems change, solutions stay 
constant. He chose as St. Dominic had chosen, he acted as 
St. Dominic would have acted, never losing his hold on the 
teal because it seemed repellent, never despairing of man or 
of institution, using the good in evil to overcome it, and the 
truth in error to refute it, never more spontaneous than when 
he was moved by grace and finding the perfection of his own 
nature in the supernatural following of God. 


The profound thanks of the Dominicans of Blackfriars, 
and indeed of the whole Order, are due to the donor of the 
Dominican GRADUALE MS. which has proved to be of such 
value and interest. We are grateful to Fr. Walter Gumbley, 
0.P., F.R.Hist.S., who, with the assistance of Fr. Daniel 
Callus, O.P., S.T.M., established the approximate date of 
the MS. and has contributed the interesting account of it 
which appears in this issue. The MS. will be known as the 
BLACKFRIARS CODEX. 
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EBUR CASTITATIS 


WHEN the Church pays honour to the remains of the Saints, 
when, for example, she translates them with pomp and 
ceremony, she wishes not only to invite us to venerate their 
relics, but also to draw a lesson from their memory. Even 
when for mere social or natural reasons we gather round an 
illustrious tomb, there is not just homage to be paid, but also 
a lesson to be learnt. On a tombstone we read at a glance 
the whole story of a life, its chief moral features and its 
meaning. In this we find one of the many reasons that 
justify the veneration of relics. At the first translation of the 
body of St. Dominic, so touchingly described by Blessed 
Jordan, there took place a wonderful manifestation of the 
merits of the holy Patriarch’s life. The miraculous perfume 
which clung to the hands of Blessed Jordan was a lesson as 
well as a testimony. Lesson and testimony—both teaching 
and attesting his admirable purity. But to seize the full 
meaning of that lesson, we must connect that heavenly 
testimony with the last recommendations of St. Dominic on 
his death-bed. 

Just as St. Francis, when dying, desired to be laid naked 
on the ashes, so St. Dominic on his death-bed, by an act of 
sublime simplicity, strips his soul before our eyes. It is sad 
to see modern historians, blind to the beauty of that scene, 
toning down its most striking features. Pére Lacordaire is 
perhaps among the few who have gauged its true signifi- 
cance. St. Dominic, to lay stress on the counsel he gives to 
his children, begins by revealing to them the jealous esteem 
in which he has always held the virtue of purity, and owns 
that he has received the grace of perfect virginity of body 
and soul. Then, unexpectedly, he adds that nevertheless he 
was no stranger to the charm of youth in woman. I do not 
think that it was to avert a remote temptation to vainglory 
that such a confession came from his lips; and still less was 
it remorse for the slightest sin against purity. St. Dominic 
had reached that degree of humility which does not tremble 
under divine favours. The hint of self-reproach, coming after 
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the public avowal of his special graces, could have but one 
meaning. It is only the test of his exquisite sense of spiritual 
detachment from things human, required from a soul ap- 
proaching nearer to the possession of God. At the moment 
of entering into the eternal espousals, the instinct of purity 
in St. Dominic becomes transfigured; he begins by speaking 
of purity in the ordinary sense of the word, and then rises 
to that absolute simplicity of soul which crowns the prepara- 
tion of the elect. 

Simplicity is indeed the word to use here, for simplicity 
shines out in St: Dominic’s utter candour and is the proof of 
his entire detachment. So, from his death-bed to his tomb, 
we follow the whole scale of purity: first, purity as a special 
virtue and as the matter of the religious vow; secondly, 
purity as a higher degree of spiritual detachment and as a 
general virtue; then, purity almost identified with the angelic 
life in heaven, and glorified by the miraculous fragrance. 

Why do the saints of the Middle Ages speak so openly, 
and sometimes so realistically, of purity, while a Doctor of 
the Church, living in the time of the Renaissance, classes 
purity among the virtues of which one should not speak? 
Was it a result of the rude simplicity of those ages? Refined 
though we may be, we have no right to think so. Apart from 
all the other reasons, it was especially fitting that the Order 
of truth should give a forcible illustration of those words of 
Our Lord, ‘‘Blessed are the pure of heart for they shall see 
God.’’ The austerities of the Dominican Order are inspired 
chiefly by the motive of protecting its purity. St. Thomas, 
asserting the traditional teaching of the Church, links to- 
gether purity and illumination of mind. Besides, the men 
of the Middle Ages did not think of purity in any merely 
limited and rudimentary sense. It is rather by the men of 
our own day that the vow of chastity is looked on as a mere 
negative act of renunciation: in earlier days it. was regarded 
as a glorious consecration. In the Dominican form of pro- 
fession, the vow of chastity is not explicitly mentioned, but 
is embodied in the homage of the whole life by the vow of 
obedience. This is symbolical, for the purity to which mem- 
bers of this Order are vowed does not merely draw them 
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from the ranks of animality, but places them in God’s 
reserve; just as the most lovely blossoms are snatched from 
the law of reproduction to become things of beauty. 

St. Thomas Aquinas takes us a step further in his doctrine 
of purity. When drawing from the Epistle to the Galatians 
his teaching upon the fruits of the Holy Ghost, he gives 
chastity its place among them. A fruit is an ultimate perfec- 
tion, a final and peaceful delight, the enjoyment of what is 
good and the quelling of what is evil—‘“‘aliquid ultimum— 
fruitionem bonorum et sedationem malorum, quod videtur 
ad rationem fructus pertinere.’” 

Such perfection and such delight evidently result, in the 
first place, because the vow and the virtue have become easy 
and almost instinctive; they imply that one is acclimatized 
to the spiritual life which leads to that realm where the 
friends of God are as the Angels in heaven; they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage. They belong to God, and 
feel the joy of belonging to Him. The uplifting to a higher 
life necessarily has a joy of its own. 

The taste of this spiritual fruit should be perceived to 
some extent by all Christians who practise, according to their 
state, this holy virtue; as St. Paul says to all, ‘‘I have 
espoused you to one husband, that I may present you as a 
chaste virgin to Christ.’’ It is the grace of baptism which 
produces such fruits. Yet, since the religious life is the per- 
fection of the Christian life, the fruit of purity should have a 
finer flavour for religious. We may recall here the teaching 
of St. Thomas, that religious profession is a second Baptism 
washing away all past sin through the charity with which it 
is embraced. Consequently they should deem themselves 
young and renewed, as if their lives had begun afresh on the 
day they made profession. The sense of belonging to God 
admits thenceforth of no shadow of doubt. Nor is there now 
any possibility of withdrawal. They definitely belong to a 
new kingdom. They have a right to a special intimacy with 
God. If they rarely experience this privilege and joy, there 
is ground to fear that they have not understood the real 
nature of their dedication. 

The lesson of purity goes further still; it can be considered 
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as a general virtue in the sense of the words of St. Thomas: 
“In quadam spirituali conjunctione mentis ad res aliquas 
consistit quaedam delectatio, circa quam est quaedam spiri- 
tualis castitas, metaphorice dicta’ (IIa Ilae, 2, 151, 2). 
There are many things with which mental contact is a source 
of joy, about which, metaphorically speaking, there is a kind 
of spiritual chastity. That general virtue represents in the 
spiritual life the sense of honour. Potius mori quam foedari. 
We are all aware of the importance in our social relations of 
a high sense of honour; its object is not always adequate to 
that of Christian morality, and yet, within the sphere in 
which it acts, it gives to the natural character a strength and 
delicacy that indeed, sadly enough, are not always con- 
spicuous in some Christians. The sense of honour is fidelity 
transformed into an invincible passion and jealousy. It 
presupposes, therefore, in one way or another, a great love. 
In effect St. Thomas adds that purity, as a general virtue, 
comes from divine charity: ‘“‘principaliter ratio hujus casti- 
tatis consistit in charitate.’’ It is solely the love of God, 
which can inspire the desire to refrain from lawful and inno- 
cent pleasures. Here purity is not only the defence of a 
religious vocation, not only the happiness of belonging to 
God, but the most intense satisfaction of the desires of the 
soul. It becomes a latent and exquisite heroism, which, not 
content with the sacrifice implied in the slaying of concu- 
piscence, seeks ever to accomplish the holocaust of nature 
on the altar of charity. Such thoughts give meaning to St. 
Dominic’s death-bed confession. The purity which wins, 
even after death, the heavenly approval of that miraculous 
fragrance, is purity carried to this high degree of heroic 
holiness. 

Few have perceived or expressed the lesson of purity left 
to us by St. Dominic in the same way as St. Catherine of 
Siena. In her Dialogue she points out that purity is an 
indispensable condition for carrying out the purpose of the 
Order. ‘‘Since impure living obscures the eye of the intellect, 
and not only the eye of the intellect, but also of the body, he 
does not wish them to obscure their physical light, with 
which they may more perfectly obtain the light of science; 
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wherefore he imposed on them the third vow of continence, 
and wishes that all should observe it with true and perfect 
obedience.’’ What strength in that woman’s hand, which 
traces both the negative and prepatory character of purity 
and its illuminative power! How the Dominican note rings 
through it! From St. Dominic himself on his death-bed we 
have another promise of a special blessing on perseverance 
in the virtue of purity: ‘‘The spotlessness of your lives wiii 
ensure you great triumphs among men.’’ His very tomb 
was the first pledge of this promise. The relics of him who 
was detached from all the things of earth, and whose purity 
had made him a light and a flame, were enshrined in a 
sepulchre of which the perfection and beauty are a triumph 
of the art of man. The greatest masters, representatives of 
the best periods of Italian sculpture, produced by the origi- 
nality and the power of their execution a monument com- 
parable to the ancient masterpieces. Michelangelo brought 
the offering of his genius, as if the mighty sadness of his soul 
sought rest on that tomb. Every scene and figure radiates 
intellectual vigour, and the whole is a triumph of the idea of 
wisdom, harmony and life. Here is solved the problem of 
the union of human art with its supernatural expression. As 
one kneels at his tomb, one may well feel in one’s soul the 
sweet odour of the virginal virtues of St. Dominic, and rise 
up comforted and spurred on to work valiantly, in these evil 
days of materialism when the spirit and apostolate of 
Dominic are so much needed for the safeguarding of one’s 
own soul and for the salvation of others. 
HuMBERT CLERISSAC, O.P. 


(Translated and revised by Bernard Delany, O.P.) 





GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON 


THE death of Gilbert Keith Chesterton—or ‘‘G.K.,’’ as we 
called him—allows us to see his life as a complete and unique 
whole. 

Looked at merely as a thing of art, the three score and 
two crowded years between birth in London and burial 
in Beaconsfield seem to make a full circle or indeed cycle of 
doings and happenings. Later on his autobiography will let 
us listen to the man who made the story telling the story or 
history he has made. But though every line of it will speak 
the master-craftsman of words, it will be a masterpiece in the 
humility of self-effacement. We have no hopes that it will 
deliberately help us to see his life’s pilgrimage from London 
to Beaconsfield—from Canterbury to Rome—almost as an 
Arthurian epic. 

For one thing we shall be grateful to the artist’s portrait 
ofhimself. It will be a vera effigies. It will leave out nothing 
that would be a loss to truth. And though it cannot speak of 
how the artist’s life ended in death, it will leave its readers 
convinced that death came to Gilbert Chesterton in a certain 
fulness of time and fulness of intelligence. 

For us who are left there is deep consolation in the way 
he left us. We saw no slackening of his handiwork; nor any 
lessening of its power. He did not set slowly like our nor- 
thern sun. He was as a ploughman turning his best and last 
furrow when the master said, ‘‘Call the workers; and give 
them their wage.’’ Then at a call he went home to the peace 
which God in His courteousness calls a wage and the worker 
in his humility calls a reward. 

The dramatic unity of this life may one day give us a 
theme as nobly framed and wrought as his own great epic of 
the White Horse. But as only a reborn Shakespeare could 
dramatize the writer of Hamlet, we must wait till a second 
Gilbert Chesterton comes before the writer of the White 
Horse can be given dramatic justice. 

* * * * 


But Gilbert Chesterton’s life was not merely a rounded 
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and complete whole; in more ways than one it was a unique 
whole. The list of great sons whom England has birthed since 
Shakespeare died has many who resembled Gilbert Ches- 
terton, but it has few who equal him. Perhaps this convic- 
tion of ours may become the conviction of our readers if we 
change the manner of stating it. Instead of saying that in 
after-Shakespeare England many have resembled without 
equalling Gilbert Chesterton, we will say that Gilbert Ches- 
terton has resembled many even when this resemblance was 
not in a craft shared equally by both. 

His resemblance to Samuel Johnson was obvious in things 
mental and literary, and was almost ludicrous in the corporal 
sphere. Yet it was a greater than Johnson who never wrote 
a Letter to Lord Chesterfield; but once for ever followed up 
the good things he said about the Church by humbly asking 
to share the good things of the Church. 

The writer of the Outline of Sanity is perhaps nearer to 
Swift than to Johnson. Yet the layman sets an example to 
the cleric in the complete banishment of the coarseness and 
worse than coarseness which foul Swifts attempt at social 
reform. 

An obvious and detected resemblance exists between 
Chesterton and Cobbett. Chesterton would have called it 
courteously the resemblance between himself a pupil and 
his master. Two things, however, make the master less than 
his pupil—too much self-assertion even in the assertion of 
fundamental truths, and too little self-assertion in not giving 
his History of the Protestant Reformation the needed im- 
primatur of his reception into the Catholic Church. That 
Cobbett never became a Catholic is an unwritten epilogue 
which almost discounts his History. But even Chesterton’s 
strongest opponents felt that his reception into the Church 
was the one act needed to give unity to his thought and life. 

These contrasts are not set down after the manner of 
Plutarch’s, merely for the artistic aim of enforcing one colour 
by placing it side by side with an alternative. We have sug- 
gested that Gilbert Chesterton resembled many of his after- 
Shakespeare precedecessors by possessing one or other of 
their qualities in a greater or equal degree. But he is con- 
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GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON 


trasted with them in that he possessed within his mind and 
life the qualities of them all. Gilbert Chesterton was not just 
one thing, and that in its highest degree; he was many 
things, and that in a high degree. He was a born philo- 
sopher, a born poet, a born knight, and, I will make bold to 
say, a re-born saint. 

* * * * 

Few men of his age had more of the born philosopher in 
their thinking than the author of The Everlasting Man and 
The Innocence of Father Brown. It was perhaps well 
for him, and consequently well for us, that mere school- 
philosophy had no part in his schooling. His philosophy was 
that gradually deepening and unifying thing: ‘‘What Gilbert 
Chesterton thought about the Universe.’’ It was not what 
Gilbert Chesterton thought that Bergson, or Darwin, or 
Hume, or Descartes, or Bacon, or Aquinas thought about 
the Universe. But more and more it became what the 
Maker of the Universe thought about the Universe he had 
made. Orthodoxy and The Everlasting Man are sounder 
philosophical workmanship than Berkeley’s Dialogues or 
Hume’s Essay on Miracles. But they are as sound sterling 
English workmanship as Lincoln Minster or Shakespeare’s 
Hamlet. 

Chesterton’s temporary connection with an English sec- 
tion of the Christian body, and indeed with a small sub- 
section of that section, might have narrowed his outlook till 
it became parochial. Even the essentially philosophical mind 
of Newman did not avoid this danger. We may see the 
shadow of this narrowness in the Apologia, which, except for 
a few pages of profound thinking and many pages of flawless 
literature, might almost be labelled ‘‘Much ado about— 
Newman.’’ But Newman’s Development of Doctrine like 
Chesterton’s Orthodoxy was the philosophy and the drama 
of truth asserting and uttering itself scientifically in battle 
with a thousand scientific heresies. And Newman’s Gram- 
mar of Assent like Chesterton’s Everlasting Man was an 
onslaught on the irrational intellectualism which despises the 


thought-ways of the average man in the street, or woman in 
the home. 
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Again, Chesterton’s mind, so essentially philosophical, 
recognized that if a being is related to the Absolute, that 
relation is its absolute relation. It was not just the poet in 
him, it was first of all the philosopher in him that, when he 
walked the fields, saw in the daisy the eye of God, and when 
he sauntered abstractedly down the Strand saw a ladder 
stretching from heaven to Charing Cross. 


* * * * 


If any of my readers, after reading what Gilbert Ches- 
terton wrote in verse, think that he is not one of our English 
poets—perhaps the greatest and most English of English 
ballad poets—I cannot hope that any words of mine would 
be of avail. When his own words fail, mine could have no 
hope of success. 

I can only say what I see, and see no less in Gilbert 
Chesterton’s prose than in his verse. There is hardly a line 
of his writings that does not say to me with emphasis: ‘‘This 
man is a philosopher.’’ But there are few if any lines that 
do not say with equal emphasis: ‘‘This philosopher is a 
poet.’’ 

The philosopher within him gives him the sense of line; 
especially of the outline which is the accurate guardian of 
totality and unity. But he has the colour sense as well of 
words as of things. He recognizes in words not merely their 
meaning but their music. He sees the sun and moon not 
merely as round but as shining. 

Call it rhetoric if you will, but this wizard of words is a 
fellow of the great captains when, almost against our will, 
he calls up from our souls’ deeps what emotions he chooses 


to call. 
* eo oe * 


The philosopher and poet within Gilbert Chesterton were 
but parts—and lesser parts—of a greater thing often lacking 
in philosophers and poets. Gilbert Chesterton was one of 
Nature’s Knights whose philosophy could say wise things 
for the scholar mind and whose poetry could offer sweet 
songs for the lips, but whose courage and courteousness 
could defend all weak, defenceless things except himself. 
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GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON 


Had some Kingsley attacked him as his fellow Londoner 
Newman was attacked, his reply would not have been an 
elaborate Apologia pro vita sua, but a great London laugh 
in which Kingsley, if only for humour sake, would have 
joined. 

Yet this man who was a child at self-defence was a dragon- 
slayer in defence of others. There is hardly a line he wrote, 
in prose or verse—for laughter or for anger or for tears—that 
is not Samson pulling down some embattled sanctuary of 
injustice or untruth. Many then who heard his challenging 
bugle-calls turned a deaf ear to what they thought his de- 
spairing going back from the modern to the medieval. But 
they did not know that what Chesterton prized in past times 
was the eternal element of truth and justice which cannot 
pass. Moreover, it should have struck them that this 


laudator temporis acti 


was, at least in literature, so modern and so unlike past 
masters of literary style as to be a style in himself. 

Like Shakespeare of the anti-Elizabethan, Essex group, 
he toiled with the pen in crusading against the enslavement 
of his contemporaries. Part of his unique character is that 
the crusading field had widened since the days when a Cecil- 
led aristocracy held a Sovereign and a people in bondage. 
Chesterton could not be contemporary of Marx, the Great 
War, the Russian Experiment, without seeing the social 
question to be, what Leo XIII stated it to be, ‘‘the Pressing 
Question of the hour.’’! He was one of the few who accepted 
the Pope’s invitation ‘‘to strive to secure the good of the 
people, and to bring to the struggle the full energy of his 
mind.”’ 

It is this combination in one life of Philosopher, Poet and 
Social Knight that made Gilbert Chesterton’s life and life’s 
work in many ways unique. In his Return of Don Quixote 
and in his Essay on Dickens he has suggested a view of his 
life’s work which is true though not complete. Dickens had 
doubtless in mind Don Quixote and Sancho Panza when he 
wrote his immortal Pickwick Papers. At any rate Mr. Pick- 





1 Pope Leo XIII, Rerum Novarum. 
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wick and Sam Weller are a Cockney Don Quixote and 
Sancho Panza. 

Yet there was little of Don Quixote in Cervantes; still less 
of Mr. Pickwick in Dickens. But we can hardly express the 
bulk and quality of Gilbert Chesterton’s work without saying 
that he was Cervantes, and Dickens, and Don Quixote, and 
Sancho Panza, and Mr. Pickwick, and Sam Weller—and 
Johnson, and Swift, and Cobbett—in one! 

Moreover, the man in him was greater than the thinking 
man, or the singing man, or the crusading man. He himself 
was so much better than anything he wrote or did that his 
words and deeds were but symbols of the inner source of all 
he said or did. In this he differs from a crowd of writers, 
and statesmen, whose achievements in word or deed are only 
admirable by us, whilst we shut out from our thoughts the 
memory of the men they were. 

It was this visible oneness of the worker and his work that 
made this London-born philosopher, poet, knight, Eng- 
land’s de facto if not de jure ambassador to the world. His 


death was felt as a blow and fitly mourned not merely at 
Beaconsfield where he died, and at Westminster near to 
where he was born, but wherever letters and culture and 
courtesy were found. 


With this thought we have come to the most delicate and 
therefore deliberate thing we have to say about the man 
Gilbert Chesterton. Whilst not using the word sanctity as 
synonymous with that verifiable heroic virtue which receives 
official authentication, we cannot complete what we feel 
should be said about him without using the word sanctity or 
holiness. Holiness, at least in the English form, denotes a 
certain wholeness which the rounded and complete life of 
Chesterton suggests to our thought. A saint or holy man is 
in part a philosopher who, in even the least of beings related 
to God, sees the One Absolute, and in that One sees all. A 
saint is in part a poet who sees and feels such beauty of line 
and colour in God’s handiworks that he worships God in 
them with the rhythm and imagery, the line and colour, of 
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GILBERT KEITH CHESTERTON 


his verse. A saint is in part a knight so enamoured of the 
First Good that every evil thing challenges him to combat 
under his Sovereign’s eye. Now for Gilbert Chesterton this 
Sovereign under whose eye and for whose glory he fought 
was the First Truth, the Most Fair, the Highest Good— 
Lord of lords and King of kings. 

This subtle quality of whole-ness in his mind’s aim and 
soul’s desire can be fitly expressed only by such a phrase as 
St. Paul wrote ‘‘to the saints’ at Philippi: ‘‘Our citizenship 
(roXirevya) is in heaven.’’ Gilbert Chesterton, like the little 
world-wandering Jew of Tarsus, dwelt primarily in heaven, 
even as a lad in Kensington, or amidst fellow-journalists in 
Fleet Street, or as chairman of a Distributist meeting, or in 
a debate with an agnostic, or at his own hearth at 
Beaconsfield. 

This constant abiding with what was highest in human 
thought and desire gave him that indescribable but unmis- 
takable character of humility. Gilbert Chesterton, whom the 
present writer reckons one of the greatest sons born to 
England for three hundred years, was a humble man. In- 
deed only a man of tried humility could have written: 


The firm feet of humility 
That grip the ground like trees. 


He had the first effect or endowment of humility expressed 
by his Master: ‘‘Learn of Me for I am . . . humble of 
heart.’” He could learn. He could learn as quickly as a 
child because by an achievement of genius and sanctity he 
had a child’s simplicity of thought. From the countless 
expressions of this achieved simplicity I pick one at random. 


“Don’t you think,’’ asked Muriel, ‘‘that modern things are too 
complicated to be dealt with in such a simple way.”’ 

“I think,’’ replied Hearne, ‘‘that modern things are too com- 
plicated to be dealt with except in a simple way.’’ (The Return 
of Don Quixote.) 


So essentially was he a learner that everyone, even his 
opponents (for enemy he had none), had something to teach 
him. He was thus not only the servus servorum, making 
all he met his masters whom in love he served, but making 
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them all his teaching-masters from whom in gratitude he 
learned. 

Another high activity of this humble soul was its gentle, 
winsome self-apology. He never shirked unambiguous asser- 
tion of the truth; yet the many volumes he has written will 
have to be screened fine to yield one phrase of self-assertion. 
We can imagine that on coming to full consciousness of the 
earth and sun he apologized to the earth for taking up so 
much room, and asked pardon of the sun for casting so wide 
and deep a shadow. He even seemed to make amends for 
the burial trouble he gave us by making his burial day one 
of sunshine in a summer of clouds and rain. 

So knit were his mind and soul with God that his very 
laughter—so frequent and so infectious—had a quality 
almost liturgical. It seemed in its own human way a ritual 
worship of the Truth. He could have called himself what the 
writer of Utopia called himself: ‘‘God’s giglot.’’ But he had 
‘* . . . Wisdom for motley; truth for loving jest.’’ 

Another master-activity of this humble soul was his un- 
ruffled patience. One incident may suffice. At the Eucha- 
ristic Congress in Dublin he sat beside a priest whilst a 
Bishop gave an hour’s address in Gaelic. At the end of the 
hour, during which he had been almost motionless, he heaved 
a smile and said, with a characteristic chuckle: ‘‘The finer 
points of that discourse escaped me.’’ That smile and whim- 
sicality were the fine, patient craftsmanship of humility. 

A quality at once felt but not at once analyzable in the 
thought of St. Thomas Aquinas is to be found in the works of 
Gilbert Chesterton. With both men thought becomes conse- 
cration: their intellectual activities have a dominantly moral 
character. The finest quality about their mental work is not 
its truth, but its moral worth, its goodness—indeed its holi- 
ness. Their common mental sanity is an intellectual flower- 
ing of their deeper sanctity of soul. Compared with St. 
Thomas, Gilbert Chesterton is as David, dancing before the 
Ark, compared to one of the steady-moving levites on whose 
shoulders the Ark was borne. But levite by his up-bearing 
shoulders, and king by his dancing feet, equally worshipped 
God. 
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This was the reason why it was hard to speak with Gilbert 
Chesterton and not to think—and think of God. Even the 
atheist who spoke with him, and who would have despised 
the God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob, 
felt he would like to know about the God of Gilbert Ches- 
terton—this God whom the very laughter of Gilbert Ches- 
terton seemed to prove was such a lovably human, though 
transcendant, a being that doubt had a crucifixion denied to 
faith. 

Some few days after we had buried him fitly amidst ‘‘sun- 
shine and English meadow-flowers’’ I heard the word I 
longed, and God meant me, to hear. Someone who knew him 
well came to speak to me of spiritual difficulties. I had 
felt that the death of Gilbert Chesterton would be accom- 
panied by some quiet sign of God’s ‘‘Well done’’ to His 
tireless apostle. The name that was in both our minds at last 
was spoken, and I heard what I had a dim premonition 
Ishould hear: ‘‘You know, Father, I often wanted to make 
my Confession to him. He would have understood.’’? 

If, then, the world everywhere is speaking of his genius 
and we are speaking confidently of his humility, we are 
confidently giving him a unique place in the history of his 
birth-town or, indeed, his birth-land. Since the death of his 
fellow Londoner Thomas More the Catholics of England, 
. and therefore England, has been given no great man-child 
whose life bore the quartering of philosophy, poetry, chi- 
valry and holiness. But St. Thomas More came to life again 
when Chesterton was born. Thus the Lord giveth, and the 
Lord taketh away, then the Lord giveth again to reassure us, 
lest in mourning our heroes and saints who are dead we 
forget that God is not dead; nor has He lost His power ‘‘from 
the stones to raise up children to Abraham.”’ 

VINCENT McNasz, O.P. 





21 think I once delighted him by telling him a kindred incident 
about an old Mr. Morris whom, after his most holy life and death, I 
buried at Leicester. He was one of Nature’s most finished gentlemen, 
who had changed wealth for poverty with a dignity befitting the first 
of the beatitudes. Before he finally left his native Ireland an old 
charwoman said of him: ‘‘If ever there was a saint, ’tis the master. 
Sure he could bless your beads!”’ 
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G.K.C.—THE WRITER 


I AM brought face to face with the story, which most of you 
probably already know, about the pavement-artist. 

He was a very good pavement-artist, was this one—quite 
at the head of his profession, with a very popular pitch, with 
the right knack of elaborating just the mottos which got 
under the skin of his public and taking home to his wife quite 
a fine bunch of assorted coins every night, including a few 
foreign ones. 

But the Evil One was watching his good fortune and sent 
a wealthy American philanthropist to him, who noticed his 
work and his talent, and with the best intentions took him 
to visit the great galleries of the world. Here our pavement- 
artist saw Raphael’s Madonna and so deeply was he affected 
that upon his return to the dull streets and the sad faces of 
London he could do nothing day after day, week in and week 
out, but struggle to recapture in chalk on rough paving-stone 
the inspired glory of Raphael. 

He was a good pavement artist but a bad portrait painter. 
The popularity of his pitch dwindled to nothing. His philan- 
thropic friend went his way with that warm feeling which 
possesses the hearts of stupid but well-meaning humanity 
after performing a kind action. At last, deserted by wife and 
children, dying of neglect on a public bench, our pavement- 
artist uttered these last and immortal words: ‘‘I have made 
a mess of things, but, by St. Raphael, archangel and artist, 
it was worth it!’’ 

I, ladies and gentlemen, am nothing but the pavement- 
artist in this matter of writing—one whose duty it is to arrest 
the fleeting attention of the masses. Gilbert Keith Chesterton 
was a Raphael in our midst and more than a Raphael, as I 
hope to show. How, then, shall the one pay just tribute to 
the other, much of whose work is great enough to be beyond 
comprehension? Wecan buttry.... 

We are here concerned with G.K.C. as a writer, and as 
such it would be as well to agree that by a writer we mean 
one who has views to express, and expresses them by means 
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G.K.C.—THE WRITER 


of the written word as against, for example, the spoken wore 
of rhetoric or drama, or the pictorial artist and cartoonist. 
Allowing that we are agreed as to this, we see the first 
shadow, as it were, of the immensity of the problem before 
us. We look at a thing so vast that it impresses us, as did our 
first view of snow-mountains while we were children born 
on the plains. G.K.C. was poet, satirist, fighter, wit, 
controversialist, novelist, humorist, mystic, and, in a large 
sense, a philosopher. How shall one set about assaying in 
a few brief pages the work of a man who, in Lepanto, wrote 
one of the five finest poems in contemporary English? 
Dim drums throbbing, in the hills half-heard, 

or again— 

Don John pounding from a slaughter-painted poop, 
and again— 

. . velvet that is black and soft as sin, 

And little dwarfs creep out of it and little dwarfs creep in. 
This is the man who wrote in The Ballade of the White 
Horse: 

. . . tiger skies, striped terribly, 

With tints of tropic rain. 
This is the man who wrote that this world is such a topsy- 
turvy place that you only get a true perspective of it when 
you look at it from between your legs! 


Perhaps I could scarcely have taken a better example than 
this last to illustrate the two fundamental qualities which are 
found in every thought he ever expressed on paper, namely 
simplicity in its most limpid clarity and humour of a nature 
so vigorous and incisive as to be unparalleled in contem- 
porary English letters. He used both these qualities with 
finest effect in controversy, at which he was a master. 


He had the style of the fencer who, rather than weary 
himself with unnecessary play for the sake of showing-off, 
allowed his apponent to make a slip and then thrust at him 
with one energetic point en tierce which ended the matter. 
Thus, you remember the occasion on which he was in con- 
troversy with one of our prominent alleged atheists, who 
accused him of not fighting his adversary with his own wea- 
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pons. G.K.C. replied that were he to do so it would be 
equivalent to his attempting to sting a wasp! 

In controversy his especial genius was to make the other 
fellow look a fool, but always in the very best of humour! 
Who but G.K.C. could have remarked that we should not 
only suffer fools gladly but should also enjoy them enor- 
mously? I often think that that was his greatest quip, for St. 
Paul requires a powerful brain to stand up to him! 

It is best that a man should write of the things about which 
he knows most. This brings me to that aspect of ‘“G.K.C.” 
as a Writer, which I consider to be by far the most important 
to the future of our civilization—that is, Gilbert Keith Ches- 
terton as the journalist. 

It is not so many nights since I was considering the obi- 
tuaries, written of him by his fellow journalists, which have 
been devoured by the masses. Some of them contained mis- 
representations which could not have been other than de- 
liberate; for they were written by equally cultured, though 
possibly less intelligent, men. Others were the efforts of 
children playing Blind-Man’s Buff with that of which they 
knew nothing, and the remainder attempted, and in some 
sort succeeded, in making ‘‘news’’ of the fact that he was 
dead. Not a single one mentioned, let alone commented on, 
the fact that he was one of the greatest journalists of the 
twentieth century. 

Was it because they were afraid to admit the fact? Very 
likely. 

Could it have been that they were ignorant of the fact? 
Possibly. 

Had they never heard of his journalistic career? I’ll give 
them the benefit! 

Gilbert Keith Chesterton was among the first men to 
observe, and furthermore to take a life-lasting note of, the 
fact that the individual liberty of the average Englishman 
and the whole essence of the doctrine of personal property, 
both as an economic and spiritual asset, were at stake. There 
are reasons, which must be obvious to all, why I am 
precluded from quoting here (but if my name were Smith 
I could) The Servile State. Thirty years ago ‘‘G.K.C.”’ 
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saw the perilous waters which threaten our civilization 
to-day. 

Out of a condition of affairs as jagged as broken glass, out 
of a State as fragile as glass requiring only stones to be 
thrown in the right direction to burst it all to splinters and 
bring about the downfall of our centuries-old culture, 
“G.K.C.’’ saw the advent of Communism as the logical 
conclusion of the destruction of man’s right to personal 
property and individual liberty. He saw, as a writer, and he 
wrote, as a journalist, more pungently than any of his con- 
tempories on these twin rights of liberty and property. I 
have listened to innumerable senseless conversations and 
tread endless fatuous correspondence to the effect that 
“G.K.C.”’ and his writings were nothing but subversive to 
the ordered state (meaning the Capitalist state) and com- 
munistic in tendency. 

Never was there—scarcely could there be—a greater 
error! It was ‘‘G.K.C.’’ and his confréres who saw in the 
re-distribution of English property (shall we define it as 
meaning the allowing to the producer of the wealth of a 
nation—i.e. the labourers and the craftsmen—a share in the 
ownership of the means of production of that wealth?) the 
only solution to the problem which on the one hand was 
leading Christian English craftsmen back to pagan slavery 
and on the other was turning the most peaceful, the most 
humorous and most work-loving nation into a country of 
revolting slaves. 

To this end did he devote unflinchingly the whole of his 
journalistic career against untold odds. 

Ihave thrown myself open to attack by merely suggesting 
that so low an individual as the English craftsman (and 
there are plenty left, as you will soon discover if you try 
using a pneumatic drill, laying six courses of bricks, or 
budding roses) should have any right to property at all. 

As a writer ‘‘G.K.C.’’ has left us with a moral too power- 
ful to be neglected by any except the professional writers of 
obituaries. In brief, the message of this champion of our 
individual liberty is this terrible dilemma: ‘‘Deprive man- 
kind of individual liberty and personal property and you 
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make slaves. Make mankind into slaves and their natural 
urge for liberty will lead them to revolt with the ultimate 
result of a yet worse and more exacting slavery—com- 
munism.”’ 

If this be so, you may say that all the ideals of individual 
liberty for which ‘‘G.K.C.’’ worked so hard and wrote so 
well have come to naught. The servile state and economic 
slavery are more pronounced to-day than they were before 
first he took up his pen. 

You would be wrong. The servile state and economic 
slavery are more pronounced in this country to-day than 
ever they were, but he has created an opposition which would 
never have come into being without the clearly expressed 
wisdom of his views. He has left behind him a small band 
of men whose joint incomes could not buy one acre of 
Oxford Street but whose courage will one day (please God) 
reclaim the Western world to the true responsibilities of the 
Christendom he loved so well. Had he neither lived nor 
written as he did, this band of men—of whom I number 


myself the least—would never have existed. 
PETER BELLOC. 





G.K.C.— DISTRIBUTIST 


“IF I had not fallen for G.K. in 1900 I should have been 
caught by the Webbs in rg10.’’ I quote this sentence from 
a letter recently received because it may remind many of a 
fate they also escaped. The Fabian, as we now know, did 
not offer an alternative to Capitalism, he offered fetters of 
security and sufficiency; a better ordered world of which, 
even before the war, there seemed a need. The slums were 
awful and the rich corrupt, we did not question the qualities 
of the Fabian remedy. The young were to be nourished in 
clinics and educated in schools, the unfit exterminated, the 
old fed and clothed like the lilies of the field, the dead col- 
lected by a municipal Carter Paterson. The people were to 
control the means of production and distribution, text books 
on economics were to replace the Bible and everything was 
to be efficient. Fabian tracts, black with statistics and docu- 
mented to the mth degree, were found upon the bookstalls, 
experts became as eloquent as the blue books from which 
they preached. Sanitation was exalted into a religion and 
hygiene accepted among the gods. The whole was spiced, for 
those reaching the more active areas of propaganda, by a 
certain laxity in morals, an evidence of escape from Vic- 
torianism. This looseness was to be discouraged among the 
poor, who were to be kept sober if not righteous; though not 
godly they were to be maintained at least in health. 

The lugubrious procession of economists, welfare workers, 
mother Grundies and busybodies was held up by a circus. 
The Flying Inn, the Eye Witness, the Chester-Belloc part- 
nership, the Marconi Scandal broke the spell. The dull 
drama of Reform turned into a joyous harlequinade, we had 
escaped the Fabian. We ceased to recite statistics and sang 
songs, good fellows romped on a stage set for inspectors, 
freedom eluded the officials and the cow jumped over the 
moon. Alas, the curtain was almost immediately rung down 
by the war: in the years of slaughter the Fabian secured all 
the jobs he had prefigured, Capital was served by a regi- 
mented proletariat, G.K. was reduced to straws in the wind 
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for a limited and much sobered audience. But in the nature 
of the man himself and in what he stood for—Truth, Justice, 
Liberty—there could be no final defeat. The straws had a 
habit of accumulating into stacks and became magical for 
the making of bricks with which, even now, we would go 
a-building. 

I am here concerned with but one aspect of his work, that 
which suffers under the awkward title of ‘‘Distributism.”’ 
Distributism is based on ‘‘the idea that the commonwealth 
is made up of a number of small kingdoms, of which a man 
and a woman become the king and queen and in which they 
exercise a reasonable authority, subject to the common sense 
of the commonwealth, until those under their care grow up 
to found similar kingdoms and exercise similar authority. 
This is the social structure of mankind, far older than all its 
records and more universal than any of its religions; and all 
attempts to alter it are mere talk and tomfoolery. . . . Itis 
a mere matter of arithmetic that it puts a larger number of 
people in supreme control of something, and able to shape it 
to their personal liking, than do the vast organizations that 
rule society outside.’’ 

Some would recapture this state by passing laws and 
holding meetings; they plan, in the economic and political 
terms inherited from the last century, a distributist Utopia. 
G.K. was not of this mind, he did not add to the colours of 
shirts, he conspired not with rebels and consorted not with 
politicians. He would sing songs against grocers and ex- 
plode with derisive laughter at the ineptness of the rich, but 
he did not encourage us to boycott the one or attack the 
other; his violence towards individuals got no further than 
“‘Chuck it, Smith.’’ While being opposed to machinery he 
owned a car, while favouring peasants and land settlement 
he lived in a suburb and was connected with the world by 
telephone! Could he be true to the principles associated with 
his name and run a paper, even at great loss, which emerged 
from the kind of press used by the most capitalistic of his 
opponents? 

In what way, then, was he entirely consistent (as he was) 
with his own principles? The essential to distributism is 
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G.K.C.—DISTRIBUTIST 


something to distribute—that is, property or possessions. 
Possessions, owing to the dominance of the Money standard, 
are too often confused with token wealth; distributists find 
themselves assessing our present problems in terms of 
pounds, shillings and pence rather than in terms of things. 
Now the things which a man most certainly possesses are 
those which he alone can supply, it is these for which he is 
primarily responsible. He may wrap them up in a napkin 
or put them into circulation, he may keep them or sell them 
or give them away, for they are his. It is obvious that Gilbert 
Chesterton’s possessions consisted in ideas, what money he 
received in exchange for them, and how he distributed that, 
is of no importance to us, though it may have been otherwise 
to those dependent on him. 

It is not for me to appraise the quality of those ideas though 
they have amazed and stimulated me for over thirty years, 
I have simply to record the profligacy of their maker in 
distributing them. Over the air, in lecture halls and Com- 
mon rooms, in books and periodicals the stupendous flow 
went on. And, what is so important, in this cascade of pearls 
there was no means test imposed upon the recipient. They 
were offered to cockney, peer and peasant with equal cour- 
tesy and the same humour; he never spoke down to an 
audience or gave away less valuable articles than he could 
sell. 

The Distributist League, which he founded at the instance 
of some who wished to see his teaching more explicitly 
developed, has concerned itself chiefly with propaganda. 
G.K. may not have been amplified by Distributists with 
startling success, it is not easy to turn a song into a debate 
or make one creed out of many aphorisms, but it supplies a 
fellowship which may eventually be his most enduring 
monument. Distributism, as we have seen, is not to be 
narrowed down to monetary terms or limited to a few crafts 
or professions. It may immediately be adopted, ‘‘Even 
while we live in town houses we can own town houses,”’ 
without a mass meeting in Hyde Park. It is not a system to 
impose on the other fellow but a faith in which all may live. 
Chesterton offered each man a kingdom rather than a vote, 
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these small realms increase and multiply among the secret 
people who have not spoken yet. These are the Leaguers 
who will remember the first distributist, though they never 
saw his face and knew not the contagion of his laughter, they 
know him by his works. Ruskin spoke of us from a library, 
Carlyle fumed at us from the clouds, Morris preached from 
a workshop, and their words are no longer living. G.K. 
spoke with us in pub or home, or wherever we happened to 
be. The things he advocated ‘‘can be done by people,’’ not 
to people—provided they ‘‘take as much notice of earth as 
monks do of heaven’’ (then) ‘‘people might really believe in 
the spades that create as well as in the swords that destroy; 
and that the English who have colonized everywhere else 
might begin to colonize England.’’ 
HILARY PEPLER. 
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IS A CATHOLIC PSYCHOLOGY POSSIBLE? 


IN view of the manifold interests of contemporary psycho- 
logy and of the searching criticism in regard to the meaning 
and foundations of psychology to which we called attention 
in a previous contribution,’ the question of the possibility 
of a Catholic psychology arises with a certain amount of 
urgency. 

The Catholic student, whether of psychology in general or 
other subjects in which psychology may enter, as well as the 
educated layman interested in such subjects, sometimes asks 
whether there is any Catholic book on Psychology to which 
he may turn for guidance. One has had to admit regretfully 
that, outside the manuals of philosophy written primarily 
for the use of ecclesiastical students, there do not appear to 
be any which quite meet the needs of the lay student. It is 
true that books dealing with various aspects of modern psy- 
chology have from time to time been written by Catholic 
professors of the science. We may mention, for instance, one 
by Prof. T. V. Moore, O.S.B., of the Catholic University of 
Washington, D.C., Dynamic Psychology, and another by 
Prof. John Lindworsky, S.J., of the University of Prague, 
Experimental Psychology. There are others by continental 
writers not translated into English, but all of these works 
deal with scientific psychology, and do not touch upon 
philosophical problems. When therefore we speak of Catholic 


psychology we have to ask in what sense the expression is to 


be understood, and what precisely is to be sought from a 


_ Catholic book on Psychology as distinct from any other. 


The words ‘‘Catholic psychology’’ may, of course, be 
interpreted as meaning a scientific psychology which, as far 
as hypotheses are concerned, would not be in conflict with 
the general trend of Catholic thought and culture; but which 


| at the same time would incorporate all that is really sound 


and sufficiently verified of the empirically determined facts 
of present-day investigation. The two books already men- 
tioned fulfil this condition, but it would be incorrect to con- 





1 Blackfriars, July 1936. 
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sider them as specifically representing Catholic psychology, 
For such a psychology it would seem that we must find one 
which treats of the nature of man, and in particular of the 
human soul, its origin, nature, relation to the body, powers, 
means of acquiring and storing knowledge, and so forth. 
Whilst this psychology rests, it is true, upon a general 
empirical foundation of observed facts, and was formerly 
assigned a place in natural philosophy, the medizval equi- 
valent of the natural science of to-day, it forms a special part 
of the general philosophy of ‘‘being’’ or metaphysics. 

It is not to underestimate the intrinsic value of this study 
of the human soul, which may well be called Real Psycho- 
logy, to recognize that its chief aim and ultimate purpose is 
mainly theological. But even apart from this it is funda- 
mental for any theory purporting to interpret the nature of 
man. The modern psychologist for the most part ignores its 
very existence, or else refers to it slightingly as merely 
another form of ‘‘faculty’’ psychology, and passes on. We 
must point out, however, that another issue is raised here, 
namely that of the relations between science and philosophy. 
The scientist, preoccupied with facts, tends to see in the 
“‘fact’’ and its explanation the totality of the real, and may 
further be prejudiced by a background of philosophy entirely 
positivist. Hence when confronted by such concepts as 
“‘soul’’ or “‘mind,’’ which he realizes in a vague way marks 
off the province of psychology from other sciences, he is 
inclined to dismiss the subject with the plea of agnosticism. 

At the same time psychologists of distinction, such as 
William James and W. McDougall, were seriously preoccu- 
pied with the problem of soul but unable to accept the 
traditional doctrines of philosophy. McDougall especially 
made a great effort to rehabilitate the soul in psychology in 
his book Body and Mind (1912). It is therefore facile to gibe 
at the modern psychologist for his ignorance of such funda- 
mental notions, but it should be recognized that there is a 
legitimate science of psychological phenomena, of mental life 
and activity, which stands in much the same relation to 
metaphysics as, let us say, the modern physical sciences. 

As we have elsewhere pointed out, modern psychology has 
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its own particular tasks and problems, as well as its own 
particular methods, and can therefore be pursued quite apart 
from and largely independent of any particular metaphysical 
theory. Why then trouble about a metaphysical psychology 
at all? In so far as psychology is concerned with the experi- 
mental study of mental life, or of personality and character, 
and the applications of such knowledge to the practical con- 
cerns of daily life, a specifically ‘‘Catholic’’ psychology is 
not called for any more than a Catholic science of physics, 
biology or any other branch of natural science. 

Again, modern psychology is not concerned with theories 
of knowledge as such, however much it may be interested in 
all questions of a psychological order bearing upon learning, 
remembering, or the conscious mental processes which may 
be observed introspectively in the act of judgment, reason- 
ing, voluntary deliberation and choice, and so forth. Psy- 
chology takes for granted, as a fundamental postulate, the 
reality of the facts it studies and of man’s innate capacity for 
knowledge, but is not concerned with the validity of such 
postulates. 

Thus the horizon of psychology has become wider and 
wider, till to-day it embraces every department of human 
life ‘‘from the womb to the tomb.’’ However much it may 
be regretted, it is inevitable that such an expansion of the 
subject, frequently beyond the limits of a strictly conceived 
science, should be attended by a vast amount of popular 
pseudo-psychology which the layman easily accepts as 
genuine science. The power of the written word has ‘‘magi- 
cal’ effects. 

The objection will nevertheless be raised, and with some 
justification it must be granted, that there is a great deal in 
modern scientific psychology—not to speak, of course, of 
““‘pseudo-psychology’’—which appears to be dangerous to 
faith and piety, the implied reference being generally to 
psycho-analysis and all such kinds of psychology as purport 
to treat of the inner motivations of human conduct. Such 
psychology is only too frequently thought of by an indis- 
criminating public as synonymous with psychology as a 
whole. To counteract it, so it is often said, what is needed is 
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a sound Catholic psychology. However true this may be, 
yet those who say it do not seem to have such a psychology 
at hand to meet the difficulty. 

A study of the traditional psychology of the Schools would 
be a help, in so far as it affords a solid philosophical doctrine 
concerning man’s essentially spiritual nature and an intelli- 
gible rational account of the soul, but the great difficulty 
with which one is confronted in the attempt to turn this 
science of the soul to practical account in dealing with 
modern psychology lies in the archaic language in which it 
is formulated, and not even in the English versions is the 
difficulty quite overcome. Any attempt to revise or adapt 
the language of the Schoolmen is liable to falsify the meaning 
of the original. 

But apart from this difficulty, the assistance to be derived 
from scholastic psychology must be incomplete, for the prob- 
lems of modern psychology—may we be forgiven for repeat- 
ing it—are of a different order from those contemplated in 
the Catholic psychology of the Schools. It may therefore be 
said that what is mostly needed is not so much a Catholic 
psychology as a grounding in general philosophy, logic, 
metaphysic, moral philosophy, as well as Scholastic Psy- 
chology, so as to provide a Catholic culture which will enable 
the student to discern what is antagonistic to Catholic faith 
and practice in modern psychology. A matter which is, 
however, easier to suggest than to carry out in practice. 

But this is not the point really under discussion here, 
which concerns rather the relation between the present-day 
scientific psychology to the metaphysical psychology of the 
Schools considered as a specifically Catholic psychology. 
The question therefore which arises first is this: Can the 
modern science of psychology be incorporated in the tradi- 
tional philosophy, or must we keep them in separate com- 
partments as independent branches of the one science? And 
secondly, is it possible so to adapt this metaphysical psy- 
chology as to meet the requirements of students of modern 
psychology? In short, can our Catholic psychology be made 
the foundation of modern empirical psychology, or must they 
be looked upon as independent sciences with no practical 
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contact between them? (The latter case seems to be the actual 
situation at the present time.) Or alternately, can modern 
empirical psychology be made the starting point of a meta- 
physical psychology? 

When all is said, modern psychology has not created a 
different subject-matter peculiar to itself. It is concerned 
with the mind in all its manifestations, normal and abnormal. 
The very categories or classes under which it groups the facts 
it deals with, such as sensation, memory, imagination, feel- 
ing, emotions, intellect, appetite, impulse, will, and so forth, 
are ultimately derived from the old established sources. 
There is, therefore, at least some common ground. 

To come to a concrete example let us take, by way of 
illustration, the treatment in modern psychology of per- 
sonality and character. On account of its important practical 
applications, personality psychology has to-day supplanted 
in interest the older experimental psychology, for it seems to 
satisfy more adequately the old injunction ‘‘Know thyself.’’ 

It is an interesting point to note, looking backwards, how 
the conception of a psychology of the Self gradually crept 
into experimental psychology. At first this was influenced 
by the current introspectionist psychology of the day. Dr. 
Mary Calkins was one of the earlier psychologists who per- 
ceived that ‘‘Self’’ rather than ‘‘Mind’’ should be the prin- 
cipal object of psychological enquiry. But introspection 
alone could not furnish much information concerning the 
Self, considered as a ‘‘content of consciousness.’’ William 
James discusses the concepts of an empirical Self or Ego as 
distinct from the transcendental Self or Ego. 

The modern study of the Self or of Personality is not 
concerned with enquiries of this nature, which it relegates, 
not without some scorn, to ‘‘academic psychology”’ or else 
to metaphysics. It is concerned not with what Personality 
means in itself but with all the particular habits, dispositions, 
temperaments, capacities, individual or social, which con- 
stitute personality in an empirical and descriptive sense, 
such as one makes use of in ordinary intercourse. In this 
sense personality may be taken to mean all that an indi- 
vidual actually possesses in the way of mental and physical 
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endowment. The scientific study of personality is therefore 
very comprehensive and includes all the relevant physical 
characteristics as well as intellectual, affective, and conative 
dispositions and qualities. For the psychologist, a person is 
a self-conscious being enduring identically the same through- 
out life, whatsoever alterations may supervene in the course 
thereof. Though all human individuals possess certain gene- 
ral characteristics in common, yet the individual differences 
in their development and expression are vast. These dif- 
ferences may to some extent be traced to physical causes, 
to differences of temperament on the one hand, and to 
internal psychological causes on the other. Nor must we 
leave out of consideration the important factors of environ- 
ment and upbringing, factors however which perhaps con- 
cern questions of character rather than for the personality 
as such. 

The technique of objective studies of personality usually 
takes the form of compiling lists of traits, and assessing a 
group of individuals in regard to the possession by each 
member of the group of such traits. Rating scales are also 
devised to provide a quantitative estimate of the extent or 
amount of the traits in each subject. The results may then 
be correlated so as to show which traits are more or less 
frequently associated in strength or the reverse. Or they 
may be correlated with one particular trait such as that 
of General Intelligence—or ‘‘G’’ of the factor school of 
psychologists. 

The traits may be grouped under various headings, such 
as the following taken from a paper by E. Webb, entitled 
Character and Intelligence (Brit. Monograph Supplement, 
1913): 

, tendency to be cheerful, or angry, etc. 

Self-qualities—a desire to excel at performance, work, play; 
desire to impose one’s will on others, etc. 

Sociality—fondness for large social gatherings, or small circle 
of friends. 

Activity—extent of mental work bestowed on usual studies; 
tendency not to abandon tasks in face of obstacles, etc. 

Intellect—Quickness of Apprehension. Profoundness of Appre- 
hension. Soundness of Common Sense. Originality of Ideas. 
The subjects who were estimated by independent observers, 
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it may be mentioned, were school-boys and university 
students. 

Since this paper was published much further work has 
been done on more or less similar lines, the essential features 
of which consist in the drawing up of suitable lists of traits, 
evaluating these traits with a “‘rating scale,’’ and finally 
working out correlations in the usual mathematical way. 
Certain objections have been raised against such ‘‘fraction- 
ing’ techniques, mainly on the ground that they afford scant 
information about the personality of any given individual as 
a whole. As Mr. P. E. Vernon, for instance, has recently 
stated, ‘“‘The mere enumeration of a person’s traits and 
habits does not give us the person himself, since it omits the 
essential aspect of organized structure. Each single charac- 
teristic has to be considered in relation to the whole; for 
example, the radicalism of an introverted individual is dif- 
ferent from an equal degree of radicalism in an extroverted 
individual, for each trait is dependent on and modified by 
the balance of all the other traits. The structure of personality 


' would seem to be hierarchical; in other words, certain 


general emotional traits, conative drives and values, and 
the underlying mechanisms studied by the psychopatholo- 
gist, are fundamental; and these appear to control and guide 
the more specific characteristics such as simple habits of 
behaviour.’’ (In Character and Personality, September, 
1935.) 

The writer criticizes the fractioning methods mainly on the 
ground that they arose from the application of unsuitable 
methods to psychological material, methods which have 
been taken over directly from the physical sciences. While 
there is no doubt some justification for this criticism, never- 
theless the other method mentioned provides results which 
cannot be otherwise obtained. This, however, is a domestic 
issue which need not detain us further. 

By whatever method the study of personality be ap- 
proached, there is no direct conflict involved in the philo- 
sophical conception of human personality to be found in our 
Catholic psychology. It might, on the other hand, be worth 
while to consider the definitions or descriptions of the traits 
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thus experimentally studied and compare them, and if 
advisable correct them, with such assistance as Catholic 
psychology might afford. Though what precisely the advan- 
tage would be it is not so easy to discern, for metaphysics 
aims at stating what is, whilst science, content with a 
general description, say, of emotion, attempts to gauge its 
degree or quality in a given individual or selected group of 
individuals. Thus the empirical study of personality from a 
psychological standpoint stands on another plane, a lower 
one, if you like, from that on which a philosophical psycho- 
logy stands. 

One last problem remains to be briefly considered. We 
have to-day a psychology of the Unconscious—in other 
words, ‘‘psycho-analysis,’’ considered not as a therapeutic 
technique but as a ‘‘metapsychology’’ to use the term intro- 
duced by Sig. Freud. There are also various forms of moti- 
vation psychologies directed to the discovery of the inner 
drives and motives of human conduct. All these constitute 
not merely a distinct branch of empirical psychology such as 
we have been considering, but a radically different psycho- 
logy based on intuition, interpretation, and speculation, 
rather than on any strictly scientific method. Defenders of 
the strictly scientific tradition in psychology tend, therefore, 
quite naturally to look upon such ‘‘psychology’’ with grave 
suspicion as unscientific. Others, again, hold similar views 
for other reasons or motives which cannot be adequately 
formulated. 

The question is not how psycho-analytic psychology or 
other analogous theories of motivation may be applied, or 
made use of, for the good or bad use does not affect the 
values of the theories themselves; an otherwise sound theory 
or technique may be put to bad or imprudent uses—a fact 
which affects other branches of science as well. But it is 
often the misuse which draws down condemnation of the 
theories involved, a procedure which is not exactly either 
scientific or philosophical. To take only one, and perhaps the 
most important instance, namely the Freudian Metapsycho- 
logy of the Unconscious, of the Instincts—the Theory of the 
Ego, the Id, and the Super-Ego. Here we are confronted by 
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theories which stand by themselves, and cannot be surely 
criticized from the standpoint of philosophical principles of 
another order altogether, with which these theories have 
little or nothing in common. 

There is so much in our human experience which turns 
upon the interplay of appetite, desire, and phantasy, and 
has a definitely determining influence on the conduct of life, 
our tastes, attitudes, reactions, likes, dislikes, and so forth, 
which cannot be reduced to or synthesized in any meta- 
physical system, yet are nevertheless individual expressions 
of that human nature, the universal character of which is 
alone considered in the traditional philosophical psychology. 
One cannot expect from this philosophy explanations of the 
individual phenomena or modes of behaviour attendant for 
instance on hypnotism, or on the phantasies, fears, and 
obsessions of neurotic or psycholic subjects. As long as the 
empirical analyses and interpretations of such experiences 
keep to the empirical and avoid surreptitious suggestion of 
opinions not directly emerging from the evidence of the facts, 
but conflicting with the religious and moral values of the 
patient, such empirical interpretations stand or fall by their 
adequacy and internal consistence. The attempt to intro- 
duce metaphysical canons of criticism of theories of an 
empirical and mainly provisional value only may easily lead 
one astray. 

As far therefore as psychology is and remains true to its 
strictly empirical and scientific character there is no need to 
seek for a distinctively Catholic psychology. On the other 
hand, where it is a question of the numerous psychologies of 
interpretation, seeking to find the ‘‘meanings’’ of mental 
phenomena, here we suggest that a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of the traditional Catholic psychology concerning the 
soul and its powers would tend to correct some of the more 
debatable metaphyics which not infrequently creep into a 
subject where, strictly speaking, they do not belong. There 
are, however, in this domain many problems which seem 
to lie outside the framework of the Catholic psychology, 
though not necessarily in opposition to it, which could with 
difficulty be brought within it. 

AIpAN ELrincTon, O.P. 
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THE MORALITY OF SAVING 


‘‘PROTECTION of savings!’’ seems to be the guiding slo- 
gan of new financial regulations lately introduced in Belgium; 
according to the new C.S.G. Year-book. In the United 
States, also, the New Deal legislation in regard of banking 
and Stock Exchange professes to aim at ‘‘protecting the 
investor,’’ which sounds much the same thing. This is well 
enough as far as it goes, but a truly Catholic sociology must 
needs point out that there are other objectives, even more 
urgent, to which Governments should direct their monetary 
policy. If we need protection of savings, we also need pro- 
tection from savings. It is right that people who save money 
should be protected from their own over-eager avarice and 
from the financial sharks who take advantage of it; and it is 
equally necessary that the community in general should be 
protected from accumulations of money, large or small, 
which are used in ways injurious to the common good. 
Nineteenth century philosophy took for granted that thrift 
and saving was always a good and meritorious habit. Nowa- 
days we are not so sure. We can see that this business of 
saving is at the bottom of the whole money muddle. If there 
had been no savings there would have been no banks to look 
after them, no lending of them at interest, no invention of 
credit-creation, no national debts. The old Christian and 
Catholic teaching, of course, condemned saving (in effect) as 
sinful. Everybody was supposed to give away his surplus 
income to those who hadn’t enough; money saved was 
money that ought to have been spent on the poor. If the 
medizval theologians allowed you to put your savings into 
some productive enterprise, it was because such an enterprise 
would increase the general resources of the community and 
benefit the poor as well—it was regarded as an act of charity, 
like road-making and other ‘‘public works.’’ Even in those 
days, no doubt, reasonable saving ‘‘for a rainy day’’ or for 
some possible emergency, or some capital development, was 
recognized as good and lawful. Collective saving for such 
purposes as practised by the medizval guild or the modern 
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“credit-union’’ has always been a Catholic custom blessed 
by the Church. 

We have to distinguish, therefore, between good saving 
and bad saving. Saving which fosters and develops new life 
is good, saving which hinders and restricts life is bad. Ifa 
man is determined to keep his savings intact and live on them 
without risking them, he will find there is only one way to do 
it—namely, to put himself in the position of being able if 
necessary to ruin somebody else, to sell them up, to starve 
them. The operation may be so disguized or made so remote 
by go-betweens that he will not realize its nature, but that is 
what it comes to in cold fact. 

The facts and figures about saving in England to-day are 
rather staggering. About £400 millions of savings are in- 
vested every year (says Mr. Colin Clarke). Much of it is 
invested by the insurance companies, into whose coffers the 
public pours £230 millions annually in premiums. When we 
come to grand totals, the figures are almost incredible. There 
are 120,000 limited liability companies, for instance, with 
more than £5,000 millions of registered capital and two 
million individual shareholders. But let us leave all that 
aside and keep to savings in the form of ready money, so to 
speak. To start with, there are the deposits in the joint-stock 
banks now higher than ever, say £2,300 million; whether 
these could on a realistic bird’s-eye view be regarded as part 
of the nation’s savings might be disputed, but certainly the 
individual depositors think of their credit balances in that 
way. There is another £2,500 million of small savings in the 
Post Office and other Government-controlled saving agen- 
cies. Another £2,000 million or more in similar agencies 
(Building and Co-operative societies) which are non- 
Government-controlled; the Birmingham Municipal Bank 
alone takes care of £20 million of small deposits. 

Altogether, then, there must be roughly about £7,000 
millions of savings in what may be called liquid money. 
What is it, and where did it come from? Everybody (espe- 
cially its owners) regards it as real money, and yet every 
schoolboy knows by this time that it does not consist and 
never could have consisted of legal-tender money, since all 
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the notes and coins in existence never amount to more than 
#400 million or so. Notes and coins are only the small 
change that we use for small transactions; our real money, 
or rather the money we really use, is bank-credit. And here 
is £7,000 million of it heaped up in the form of ‘‘savings’’! 
We know where the deposits in the joint-stock banks come 
from—they begin as loans granted by the banking-system 
itself. But that would only account for £2,000 and here is 
£7,000! Where has it all come from? 

I do not pretend to give a scientific answer to that. But the 
figure itseli—£7,000 million—is a familiar one, for it is 
roughly the figure of the National Debt. (Not counting the 
debt to America!) The kind bankers have been creating the 
£7,000 millions out of nothing and lending it to the Govern- 
ment; the Government has been paying it all out to tinker 
and tailor and soldier and sailor, and the lucky ones have 
managed to stick to some of it as it passed through their 
hands. I recall that the Birmingham Municipal Bank, which 
might stand as a symbol of the nation’s savings, was started 
during the war, to make it easy for the munition workers to 
save the high wages which—though they did not realize it at 
the time—were their share of the War Loan racket. It seems, 
then, that the vast sum of the nation’s savings and the vast 
sum of the nation’s Debt are merely front and back view of 
the same thing. We all help to pay the Debt and the interest 
on it, but the burden of the Debt falls heaviest on those who 
have got nothing out of it. Protect savings by all means, but 
protect still more the men who have to work for their living, 
the men who have no chance to save, because they are fight- 
ing for their country in war-time, or bringing sons and 
daughters into the world in peace-time. If we want some- 
thing to protect that is worth while, why not protect the 
Family? 

Some conclusions, then, about saving. I venture to con- 
clude, without being dogmatic, that saving is good if it is 
saving for a ‘‘rainy day,’’ or to use as spending-capital for 
objects which are in accordance with the common good. 
Otherwise it is socially bad, both the ugly peasant-avarice 
that keeps cash out of circulation by hoarding it literally in a 
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stocking, and the kind that invests money regardless of 
public welfare and for purely private purposes, such as in 
order to live in security without working; though this last is 
the only way in which many old or helpless persons can live 
at present. Saving is also, of course, the worst enemy of 
genuine small-ownership, for it is the over-thrifty man who 
becomes a money-lender or buys up all his neighbours’ 
fields. 

As for remedies, the wrong kind of saving seems to be a 
reflection of public Debt, and would disappear if the nation 
issued its own money instead of foolishly borrowing it. Con- 
trol of investment might even so be necessary, but the surest 
remedy would be consumer-credit. A national dividend 
issued to all would modify that exaggerated craving for 
security which is the source of avarice and which otherwise 
may become a greater temptation as incomes and jobs 
become more and more fortuitous and intermittent. 

F. H. DRINKWATER. 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION 


HABIT is one of those things that everyone knows about, 
but few can correctly define. The common notion of it as the 
getting used to a thing, finding it easier to do, acquiring a 
taste for it, or permitting it to get a hold on one, is all very 
well as far as it goes, but it does not bring us very far after 
all. Can we hope to make things any better by invoking the 
aid of psychology and philosophy? Well, of course it is 
possible in this way to throw some light on the subject, and 
especially to render it more interesting by linking it up with 
the more attractive problems of these sciences; but when all 
is said and done, our ignorance of important aspects of the 
question will, from the very nature of the case, still largely 
outweigh our knowledge. 

St. Thomas, following Aristotle, has defined habit as ‘‘A 
quality, not easily admitting of change, which modifies its 
subject, either in the sense of improving or impairing it, in 
its inner constitution or in the exercise of its activities.’’ Like 
all the definitions of Aristotle, this one, for all that it has a 
rather commonplace air, possesses a really vast depth of 
meaning. 

A habit must not, however, be regarded merely as the sum 
total of a series of impressions, but rather as the unique and 
indivisible resultant of them all. It bears an analogy, not so 
much to a cinema film, with its graduated series of distinct 
though almost similar photographs, which, when flashed 
rapidly across the screen, produce the illusion of a continu- 
ous motion, as to a composite photograph, the distilled 
essence of several exposures combined. 

The ‘‘how’’ of education has claimed immense concentra- 
tion of effort. The ‘‘why,’’ the end, the air and purpose of 
it all, precisely what the pupil is to be taught, and where- 
fore, has received less lucid consideration. In the old days 
of unreformed universities and Church-endowed education, 
the uniform control involved a common aim; the great 
outstanding purpose to be realized was the religious purpose. 
To-day there is no such unifying teleological idea. The old 
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education was deficient in method, with antiquated and 
entirely inadequate machinery. But it aimed at the tradi- 
tional end, even if the fires of true religion had burned dim. 
To-day the fatal indecision which condemns much education 
to futility is that there is no clearly conceived end, derived 
from life as it is lived outside the educational world, to guide 
the efforts of our improved machinery. Bolshevism provides 
such an end, but we have none, not even a false one. 

Will the psycho-analysts ever succeed in discovering, not 
merely the hidden sources of mental disease, but, what is far 
more important, the procedure governing the development, 
from the formless mind and will of the child, of the highly 
organized system of habits which characterizes adult life? 
It is gravely to be feared that their materialistic bias dis- 
qualifies them in this regard. One might as easily indeed 
expect a stone-deaf person to appreciate the beauty of a 
sonata of Beethoven, as hope for real insight into the work- 
ings of the soul from people who see nothing more in moral 
culture than the resultant of the clash between animal in- 
stinct, reaching out blindly towards its own ends, and the 
sanctions and conventions imposed by society to keep it 
within due bounds. 

Psychology may have a questionable title-deed to a home- 
stead in the community of the sciences, but it is not supersti- 
tion. It may be quite too much opinion and quite too little 
fact; it may be an academic muddle or a cultist contention; 
it may still be, despite all its drastic purging and iconoclastic 
redemption, tradition-ridden and engaged in ploughing seas 
with an untested compass; but its quest has no touch of 
superstitious misguidance, not even of quixotic tilting. It 
may be floundering in its premises and throbbing in its con- 
clusions; it is unquestionably far more subject than its 
brethren of the naturalistic sciences to the predilections of 
faith and temperament and the intolerant championships of 
accepted positions, at times verging upon cults; but when 
the damning charges have been spent with machine-gun 
deadliness, the project of a valid discipline remains un- 
defeated. 

One of the most familiar and one of the most puzzling of 
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the facts of experience is that our minds and bodies are inte- 
connected. The apparently simple act of raising an arm 
because we wish to do so bristles with theoretical difficulties 
of all kinds. It certainly seems to us that our minds can, 
within certain limits, influence our bodies, but the philo- 
sophical explanation of this fact is so difficult that some 
philosophers find it easier to deny the fact. The other fact, 
that our bodies can influence our minds, is, for some people, 
easier to understand. But there are philosophers who deny 
both facts. According to them the mental and physical 
worlds may run, as it were, parallel to one another, but there 
is no casual connection between them. In this matter, how- 
ever, the common-sense view is probably much nearer the 
truth than are the subtleties of the philosophers. 

When we try to remember a name, and we have it on the 
tip of our tongue, but just fail to recall it, then, growing 
vexed, we make the autosuggestion of lost memory. If, in 
addition, we are so ill-advised as to make vigorous efforts 
towards recollection, such vague traces of memory as may 
remain are expunged, and the mind becomes a blank. 

The law that is at work in these cases may be formulated 
in the following terms: When an idea imposes itself on the 
mind to such an extent as to give rise to a suggestion, all the 
conscious efforts which the subject makes in order to counter- 
act this suggestion are not merely without the desired effect, 
but they actually run counter to the subject’s conscious 
wishes and tend to intensify the suggestion. 

The illusion is that images derived from sensations are 
somehow stored up in the mind, and that what we revive in 
memory is a sort of faded relic of the original impression. It 
is true that we feel as if we were recapturing the impression; 
but it is only a feeling: what we are really doing is to re- 
enact the original act of perception, which is a different thing 
altogether. 

What we revive are our subjective states, and these, 
having formed an integral part of our original perceptions, 
lead us to believe that we are having the same objective 
appearance over again. 

This seems to us to be on exactly the right lines, and truth 
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or falsity is really quite independent of the question whether 
a particular part of the cortex is appropriated to a particular 
mental process or not. Some revolt against the tyranny of 
the physiologist: habit is more than instinct; ideals are more 
than endocrine glands; even the ‘‘conditioned reflex’’ pre- 
supposes attention; what we perceive is not objects but 
relations; we have an intuition of the existence of other 
minds and do not infer it laboriously from uncertain data; 
in short, while it may be possible to understand the mind 
without the body, it is certainly impossible to understand the 
body without the mind. 

What are the ‘‘men of genius,’’ these unaccountable 
beings who appear among us from time to time like visitors 
from another world? Are they ‘‘freaks,’’ in the sense that 
they owe their peculiarities to some chance disturbance of 
the normal type, and have no real significance from the 
evolutionary point of view; or are they true variations, new 
and superior forms of life which may in the distant future 
become stabilized and perpetuated? That there is some affi- 
nity between genius and insanity has always been recog- 
nized, but whether it is merely a resemblance or an essential 
connexion remains obscure. The facts are too often selected 
to fit the theory: there is a tendency, according to one’s 
natural bias, either to deny true “‘genius’’ to anyone whose 
mind is clearly unsound, or to suspect every one who is 
not demonstrably insane as being merely ‘‘talented’’—which 
in this controversy becomes almost a term of derision. 
Nevertheless, when every border-line case is ruled out there 
remain so many instances of that ‘‘demonic’’ power which 
Professor Kretschmer justly claims as the hall-mark of 
genius showing itself in men who were either themselves 
unmistakably psychopathic or sprang from an evidently 
abnormal stock that one can hardly deny the possibility of 
some fairly close connexion. 

But before we conclude that genius is an essentially 
morbid phenomenon we must make sure that there is no 
other explanation that fits the particular case. In the first 
place we are most of us, fortunately or unfortunately, a little 
“abnormal,’’ and it is only natural that the same tendencies 
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should be found ‘‘writ large’ in the man of genius. Again, 
it may well be that his excessive activities (operating, it 
must be remembered, in what can never be a wholly con- 
genial environment) are liable to ‘‘o’er-inform his tenement 
of clay’’ and disturb the equilibrium of the organism. 
Thirdly, certain manifestations of what one may reasonably 
call genius are no doubt the indirect consequences of some 
organic defect which has either diverted the main energies 
of the individual into one restricted channel, or produced a 
violent counter-reaction. Adler has familiarized us with the 
principle of ‘‘over-compensation’’; and though one may 
think it a little far fetched to ascribe the Seventh Symphony 
to Beethoven’s deafness, as he does, the reality of the phe- 
nomenon in general can hardly be gainsaid. And lastly, to 
have done with objections and qualifications, some mental 
diseases are like physical diseases, which may attack any- 
body from causes which elude analysis; there may have been 
what, to disguise our ignorance, we call a predisposition, but 
we have no means of knowing in how many cases it may be 
latent. 

Accordingly genius, being the laurel thrown to talent, is 
largely an accident, whereby the private life receives public 
status. One may surely demur. Genius, no doubt, is a word 
too often and too lightly used; but to the English it does 
mean something larger than talent acclaimed. It suggests a 
quickness far beyond competence, a vision far beyond nor- 
mal, and an equally unusual power of forging through 
irrelevant detail to the essential point within. Genius leaps 
where talents march with consequent liability to slips and 
collapses. Hence the eternal proximity of genius and in- 
sanity, which, taking a wide view of insanity, this author 
holds to be inseparable. But what does the argument, here 
heavily padded with the jargon of medical psychology, 
amount to? Simply that people who see one thing at a time 
may apprehend it with such intensity that they are blinded 
to much else. We are back at our Greek conjunction of the 
specialist with the idiot. 

That physique and character are very closely connected is 
undeniable; and it is remarkable how immediately and 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON EDUCATION 


instinctively we form an impression of character from the 
merest glimpse of another person’s features or movements. 
It must be admitted, however, that these inferences can be 
very wide of the mark. Single instances, says Professor 
Pear, prove nothing. But I regret that for several years, 
misled by a voice which sounded like a carriage rolling up a 
loose gravel drive, I avoided making a closer acquaintance 
with one of the friendliest men in my vicinity. 

Education is a scaffolding which is pulled down when the 
building is complete, and no general scheme of education can 
possibly furnish the learner with just the body of special 
knowledge which he requires in that one pigeon-hole out of 
millions that he is going to occupy when it comes to his 
life-job. 

A hundred years ago or more William Hazlitt put this 
point about the ‘‘useful’’ subject as well as it can ever be 
put in his brief essay on A Classical Education. 

It is amusing, when one reads the effusions of men like 
Shaw and Bertrand Russell, who successfully convince the 
world that they are launching some entirely new theory, to 
be able to find the passage in some writer like Hazlitt, who is 
worth a million of them, where their arguments have been 
stated and answered long before they themselves were born. 

Hazlitt says, ‘‘By an obvious transposition of ideas some 
persons have confounded a knowledge of useful things with 
useful knowledge. Knowledge is only useful in itself as it 
exercises or gives pleasure to the mind, the only knowledge 
that is of use in a practical sense is professional knowledge.”’ 

We do not, I think, sufficiently reflect how rare, in com- 
parison with genius, is consummate learning. That learning 
should be less admired than genius is natural enough. Men 
admire what is grand most of all when it seems to be done 
easily, and the mark of genius is its divine facility—it may 
endure agonies but it does not take pains. Learning, on the 
other hand, must both take pains and give them. Medio- 
crity, or less, can appreciate genius. But learning can be 
known only by its like. 

The capacity to profit by experience in such a way as to 
accommodate to conditions, which has been called educa- 
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bility in psychology and biology, is one of the primary 
duties of Catholics, who hold that intellectual education 
must not be separated from religion and moral instruction. 
The Church affirms that knowledge of the Christian faith, 
and not profane subjects, is the first essential of the right 
ordering of human life. The ecclesia docens claims all 
education for its field: all activities fall within the purview 
of the Church; and therefore the sanctification of the 
individual soul is the primary essential which will in the end 
outweigh all secular knowledge and make for everlasting 
knowledge and happiness... In order to achieve this end the 
intellect requires to be determined to its true end. Not all 
men are moved to think in assent by the same influences, 
nor do all intellects reach the same thought. Therefore, the 
intellect is capable of receiving habits. It follows that the 
origin, the duration, the various phrases of existence and 
action of each particular creature were for eternity willed 
by God, either permissively or positively, with a view to a 
certain end. 

Science is not composed of unrelated parts; rather it is an 
organic whole—its parts complementing on another. True 
education is the sum of all these cases and activities by 
which the life and growth of the child’s body are safe- 
guarded and promoted, and the due development of all his 
faculties, physical, mental and moral, is secured. It logically 
follows that it must aim ‘‘at securing the supreme good, that 
is God, for the souls of those who are being educated and 
the maximum of temporal well-being for human society.’’ 

CLAUDE WILLIAMSON. 
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THE BLACKFRIARS CODEX 


RECENTLY the Dominicans of Blackfriars, Oxford, have 
become possessors, through the munificence of Miss Jean 
Smith, of a most valuable liturgical manuscript, a Dominican 
Gradual, which on examination proves to be contemporary 
with the establishment of the Order’s special rite by Humbert 
de Romans between 1254 and 1260. Hitherto only four 
examples have been known to exist, two of which, including 
the Codex Humbertinus, are in Dominican hands. Now this 
newly discovered Codex has been returned to the Order that 
produced it, but whereas the Codex Humbertinus was re- 
covered, during the French Revolution, only at a great 
price, the Blackfriars MS. was most munificently restored, 
as a free gift, by one to whom the English Dominican 
Province thus owes a tremendous debt of gratitude. 

The volume was undoubtedly written between 1254 and 
1263, seeing that it contains the Mass of St. Peter Martyr 
but lacks those of St. Anthony of Padua and St. Edward the 
Confessor, whose feasts respectively were ordered to be 
celebrated throughout the Order by the General Chapters of 
Barcelona in 1261 and of London in 1263; whilst the Mass 
of Corpus Christi, with its famous sequence Lauda Sion, 
granted to the Order in 1264 has been inserted by a later 
hand between the de Tempore and the Proprium Sanctorum. 
The book throughout is written in extremely well-executed 
lettering, each minuscule letter being 5 cm. high, and there is 
an abundance of ornamented capitals done exclusively in 
blue and red, all of exquisite workmanship. The whole con- 
sists of 235 folios on vellum, each folio measuring 35.5 x 25 
cm. The top margins have been cut to the extent of 5.5 cm. 
and those at the side 1.5 cm., these measurements giving 
4I x 26.5 cm. as the original dimensions. The MS. is in an 
exceptionally good condition, despite its daily use for many 
centuries, thanks to the strong fine-textured vellum on which 
it is written. One folio in the de Tempore has been extracted, 
unfortunately the middle page of the Litany of Saints in the 
Office of Holy Saturday, and another containing portions of 
two sequences at the end of the book. 
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Several insertions have been made, some quite late either 
in the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries, but these later ones 
are only of interest in so far as they prove how long a period 
the book was used. The only insertion that is intrinsically of 
value is the Office of Corpus Christi done on four folios and 
obviously of Spanish execution, probably not much later 
than the year 1270. The lettering is much inferior to the 
original and the ink on the flesh sides of the vellum much 
faded, due not entirely to the poor surface of the vellum, 
contrasting sharply with the main MS. of which the ink as 
well as the vellum is most likely of English preparation, 
although the MS. itself may have been executed in France. 
It must have been commissioned very early by the Province 
of Spain, in which country we know it was already at the 
time the Office of Corpus Christi was inserted ; and Miss Jean 
Smith’s father purchased it when acting as British Consul in 
that country. It had evidently shared the fate of other art 
treasures when in 1835 a revolutionary government sup- 
pressed all the religious houses, selling their books and 
treasures at much below their real value to defray the ex- 
penses of the civil war. 

To estimate the liturgical value of the MS. a word must 
be said on the origin of the Dominican liturgy and of the four 
other codices. In medizval Europe several rites were ac- 
knowledged and these again were divided up into various 
usages; these latter, often mistakenly called rites, were very 
numerous. Thus in England we had the Sarum, York, Here- 
ford, Bangor and others of less importance. Now for an 
Order widespread as that of Friars Preachers this was a 
great drawback, so that many demands were made for unity 
during the first thirty years of the Order’s life. At last the 
General Chapter held at Cologne in 1245 appointed four 
friars, one from each of the Provinces of France, England, 
Lombardy, and Germany, to make a complete revision of 
the existing liturgical books then used in the Order. They 
were ordered to meet in the Convent of Angers not later than 
the feast of Rémi (October 1st, 1245), to which convent 
copies were to be sent from all the Provinces, and after 
correcting, co-ordinating and remedying deficiencies they 
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were to put forward a complete and unified set of liturgical 
volumes. The work was necessarily slow and not all of it to 
the satisfaction of the brethren. Accordingly, the General 
Chapter held at Buda in 1254 commissioned the newly 
elected Master General, Humbert de Romans, to supervise 
personally the completion of the task, and this commission 
was approved and sanctioned by the Chapters of Milan, 
1255, and of Paris, 1256. By order of the next Chapter held 
at Florence in 1257 the work was to be completed and em- 
bodied in one great volume, to be deposited in the central 
house of the Order, St. Jacques Convent in Paris, where it 
was to serve as the exemplar from which all other books were 
to be copied. The work was completed in 1259 and consisted 
of fourteen books, the Ordinary, Antiphonary, Lectionary, 
Psalter, Collectarium, Martyrology, Processional, Gradual, 
great Missal, lesser Missal, Pulpitary, books of the Epistles 
and Gospels, and portable Breviary. This splendid MS. 
called the Archetype or Codex Humbertinus is now 
preserved at the headquarters of the Order in Rome, having 
been bought back in 1847 by Master General Ancarani after 
it had been traced to a bookseller, M. Richard. The second 
Codex is Additional MS. no. 23935 in the British Museum 
and is the identical copy made immediately after the com- 
pletion of the Archetype, for the personal use of Humbert 
and his successors, who were to take it with them on visita- 
tions to correct faulty copies. This MS. lacks two books, the 
minor missal and breviary, as the General would in any case 
have his own portable missal and breviary. It bears Hum- 
bert’s autograph note to this effect. The third existing Codex 
is that of Salamanca, containing four books, the Anti- 
phonary, Pulpitary, Gradual, and Processional, but it is in 
an extremely poor condition, having been used chorally, 
whereas the two former were never so used. The only other 
known Codex was advertised in 1921 in the catalogue of the 
well-known bookseller Karl W. Hiersemann of Leipsic. Like 
the Blackfriars MS. it consists of the Gradual only and is of 
the same date (1254-63). 
WALTER GUMBLEY, O.P. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


THEOLOGY AMONG THE PROLETARIAT. ‘‘Think, think, think, 
and keep on thinking. It’ll hurt you like hell at first; but go 
on thinking and you will get used to it.’’ Thus Big Bill 
Haywood, American Labour leader, used constantly to ad- 
dress the crowd; and G. D. H. Cole has commented: ‘‘Good 
and prudent counsel for Socialists . . . indispensable coun- 
sel for anyone who sets out to apply Marxism to the condi- 
tions of the modern world.’’ Christians are too often less 
wise in their generation. The Marxist knows that there can 
be no workers’ revolution until the workers are first aroused 
from their mental torpor and set thinking. They must face 
facts; they must think them out for themselves—‘‘dialecti- 
cally’’; assimilate the revolutionary dialectic; make it part 
of themselves. Revolutionary action follows naturally on 
revolutionary thinking. Action without thinking will get 
nowhere. Similarly, Catholic Action without Catholic Think- 
ing will get nowhere. It will be ineffective, even as action. 
Unless our minds are in it, our hearts will not be in it either 
—and all this quite apart from the inherent value of know- 
ledge. We may ‘‘know’’ our religion—our catechism or even 
our Summa Theologica—as something external to us. But 
unless we have thought it out for ourselves it will remain 
something extrinsic, impersonal, something which can never 
be the mainspring of action. If, for the Marxist, the Revo- 
lution is Dialectic in action, for us Catholic Action and the 
Christian Revolution are Theology in action: they presup- 
pose and are the external expression of the Fides quaerens 
intellectum which is Theology. 

The Jocists have thoroughly imbibed these truths. In 
REVUE DOMINICAINE (June) Pére Chénu, O.P., Director of 
the Dominican House of Theological Studies at Le Saulchoir, 
Belgium, gives some account of the work which is being done 
there by Dominican theologians for the J.0.C. by means of 
theological retreats. Le Saulchoir has become, almost spon- 
taneously and necessarily, a home for the spiritual and intel- 
lectual formation of Jocist leaders and of the young workers 
themselves: 


It is not just a matter of receiving a few who are fond of the 
silence and the emotional atmosphere of the cloister, but of en- 
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abling groups of laymen to share effectively, through the liturgy 
and teaching, in the spiritual life—that is, in the whole life—of a 
Dominican priory. ... It would be to misunderstand com- 
pletely the character of these retreats to regard them only as 
another addition to those which have existed in the past. Their 
organic character, the intense interest in doctrine, both on the 
part of Jocist chaplains and the workers themselves, the direct 
and fearless realism of their inquiries—all this shows, besides the 
ordinary fervour of a retreat, something quite new and original. 
What is particularly remarkable is that the establishment of con- 
tact between Le Saulchoir and the J.0.C. has been quite spon- 
taneous, unplanned and unpremeditated. This particular type of 
apostolate, which is typical of Christendom in a state of transition 
for a new conquest of the world, has found one of its most 
favoured centres in a Dominican house which might be thought 
to be cut off from contemporary life by its medizval constitution 
and divorced from the practical problems of the apostolate by its 
bookish preoccupations and its concern for supra-mundane theo- 
logy. . . . At the recent world-congress of the J.0.C., a curé, 
finding four or five white habits among a group of young workers, 
remarked naively: ‘‘Oh, you intellectuals . . . you are far away 
from the J.0.C.’’ It was the Jocists themselves who undertook 
to disillusion the good bourgeois. 


By their recognition of the relevance of theology the 
Jocists have again earned the gratitude of Catholics 
generally. 


PRINCIPLES OF CATHOLIC ECUMENICISM. An indication of the 
slowly awakening interest among English Catholics is given 
by the good résumé under this title in the July CATHOLIC 
GAZETTE by Emmanuela Polimeni. After giving some ac- 
count of the movement on the Continent she writes: 

Now it is most important that Catholics in this country should 
be more alive to this movement which is attracting the attention 
of an ever increasing number of our separated brethren. Clear 
and definite ideas, however, are necessary on the subject, for 
there are certain principles governing the idea of Catholic ‘‘oecu- 
menism’’ that under no consideration must be betrayed. Outside 
Catholicism the movement is largely regarded as an effort on the 
part of all Christian bodies to agree on sufficient Christian truths, 
so that they can unite in common worship. To do this, there must 
be readiness to admit of failure in the past, and a willingness on 
the part of all to make certain doctrinal sacrifices in a contrite and 
humble spirit. 

We see at once that the Catholic point of view is fundamentally 
different. Unity in the Church is not a future hope, nor has it 
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been lost in the past. It is a present, permanent and supernatural 
reality, and so ‘‘Reunion’’ can only mean in her eyes union of the 
various dispersed Christian sects with the existing undivided and 
universal Church of which Christ is the Head and Founder. 

But the Church, like her Master, has power to sanctify, to 
incorporate and to unify all that is good and true in the world. 
This power has not lessened throughout the ages. She still is 
anxious to welcome back those ‘‘other sheep,’’ who for various 
reasons are still outside her fold. No positive truth held by such 
souls need be denied... . 

If we examine carefully the origin of the several Christian 
denominations, we shall see that generally it was in the too ex- 
clusive consideration of ome Christian truth, or in an over- 
emphasis on one aspect of a truth that the trouble began. Heresy 
is born of the understatement or exaggeration of truths. Instead 
of holding each truth as an element of life within the Catholic 
whole, instead of developing it in harmonious conjunction with 
the rest of the deposit of faith, some single truth was set up as a 
fundamental principle and taken out of its setting. Thus it came 
to pass that the seamless garment was rent, the sacred Body dis- 
membered, the Christian heritage divided. 

Catholics, therefore, are asked to pray and work for the re- 
integration into the Catholic whole of all those partial truths and 
aspects of truth which are sincerely and reverentially held by so 
many non-Catholics. 

Thousands to-day unknowingly and implicitly are relying on 
Catholic tradition. But for this tradition the central realities of 
Christianity would no longer be held. Ignorance far more than 
culpability accounts for the heresy and schism in England and 
this fact duly recognized should largely influence the Catholic 
apologist. . . . 

Stress must here be laid on the necessity not only of absolute 
orthodoxy on the part of those taking an active share in the work 
of reconciliation, but of the deep-seated, enthusiastic and dis- 
interested love of truth for its own sake which should be theirs 
also. Only the man of strong personal conviction, sure of his 
principles, can communicate them to others. Only such a one can 
safely be trusted to interpret correctly the meaning and scope of 
that liberty promised to the children of God. 

Another truth to be born in mind is the difference between the 
practical and the theoretical point of view when one is in contact 
with individual souls. Each of us after all has his own way of 
reaching conclusions and the very best and most logical of argu- 
ments often are of little effect. It is here that the precious quali- 
ties of tact and sympathy come in. The blossoms must not be 
shaken from the bough if the tree is to bear fruit. 
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A preacher remarked recently that integral Catholicism as con- 
trasted with what may be termed sectarian Catholicism was much 
needed to-day. ‘“‘How many of us,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘are content 
to live on a meagre portion of our magnificent inheritance!’’ It 
is in our own hearts in the first place that we have divided 
Christ. We have whittled down Catholic tradition to a few 
devotions and these not always conspicuous for that ‘“‘sweet 
reasonableness’ which those outside the Church have a right to 
expect of us. Our religion therefore does not enlarge and vivify 
us as it should. 

The best contribution that Catholics can bring to the work of 
Reunion is to live their religion to the full, so that it may appear 
to others what it is in reality, the plenitude of Christianity. For 
it is only in this way that we can provide for others the tangible 
proof that the only true and desirable Reunion is the re- 
incorporation into Catholicism of those treasures which were 
scattered when Christian unity was lost in this land. 


CONTEMPORANEA. CATHOLIC Book Notes (July): A timely 
reprint on Teaching the Child by Fr. Bede Jarrett. 


Cire CHRETIENNE (June 20): Enlarged number preparatory to 
the Catholic Congress at Malines: outstanding articles on 
phases of Catholic life in the modern world. (July 5): a valu- 
able article by Don Sturzo on the rights (as distinct from the 
duties) of individual citizens with regard to war. 


CLerGy REVIEW (July): An illuminating and vivid study of The 
Gestures of Our Lord by H. D. C. Pepler. 


CRITERION (July): Fr. M. C. D’Arcy contributes an admirable 
and searching criticism of Mr. A. J. Ayer’s Language, Truth 
and Logic. 


DownsIDE REvIEW (July): The Catholic Church and the Totak- 
tarian State by Edward Quinn: ‘‘In this modern conflict, we 
have not only principles to guide us but the examples of the 
past.’’ An excellent up-to-date Introduction to Theism by Dom 
Illtyd Trethowan. 


ENGLISH REVIEW (July): Hitler and the Third Reich by Anthony 
M. Ludovici: the ‘‘religious drive’ which is the secret of the 
power of National-Socialism. 


GREGORIANUM (Fasc. II): Fr. Boyer, S.J., in a article which 
should be read by all seminary professors, studies the practical 
difficulties in the application of the recent decrees of the Holy 
See regarding ecclesiastical studies. 


HocHLaND (July): Theodor Haecker concludes a profound essay 
on the nature of Christian art. 
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MonTH (July): Two Spiritual Guides of St. Teresa by Abp. 
Goodier: the relevance to us to-day of Peter of AlcAntara and 
Luis of Granada. A Shropshire Lad by H. E. G. Rope: the art 
and ethic of A. E. Housman. 


ORATE FRATRES (June 13): Liturgy and Sociology by John 
Buchanan. Two important recent statements from Rome: (}{ 
the Congregation of Rites regarding the Dialogue Mass, and of 
the Holy Father to Abbot Capelle on the true nature of litur- 
gical revival. 


Pax (July): Dom Columba Stenson explains how the Mother of 
God is truly the Mother of men; and Dom Bruno Webb write 
of Arms of Obedience. 


SOWER (July): The Neglected Liturgy by Ivor Daniel: a lively 
discussion of practical difficulties in liturgical revival. 

ViE INTELLECTUELLE (June 10): Non impedias musicam by Paul 
Claudel: the place of the poet in Catholic Action. Empire by 
P. Deman, O.P.: a theologian’s misgivings regarding the New 
Roman Empire, followed by a useful historical study of Italian 
imperialism by Paul Catrice. 

PENGUIN. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


ART FOR ART’S SAKE 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 


Sir,—With reference to Fr. J. Morris’ interesting letter in the 
July BLACKFRIARS, may I suggest that all good art may be matter 
for contemplation, whether ‘‘useful’’ or more strictly intellectual. 

Handiwork (which is really a synonym for art) has, however, 
long been divorced from utility, and has taken refuge in the so- 
called ‘“‘fine arts.’’ These, in consequence, have had so much 
of the limelight that they have attained to a really painful degree 
of self-consciousness, which to-day finds relief in the light-hearted 
frivolity of Dadaism (the gospel of je m’en fiche), or else becomes 
further exaggerated in the introspective intensity of Surrealism. 

Your correspondent deprecates the fear of ‘‘taking inspiration 
from non-Catholic artists.’” I would answer that we have done 
little else since the Reformation, and that it is high time that we 
took a pull on the reins. Because the Reformation loosened men’s 
hold upon the sacramental way of thought, we have tended to 
forget the sacramental nature of art, until at last we have come 
to believe that art is only a matter of some aesthetic system. This 
seems to be a serious error. Art is, and always has been, informed 
by the spiritual life of the artist—the art of the Primitives was 
informed by a firm conviction of the truth of the Catholic religion, 
that of the eighteenth century by a fondness for Nature, for 
Antiquity, and for the principles of Protestantism, that of the 
Cubists (but not necessarily the Surrealists) by a modern revival 
of Manicheean thought. 

A favourite device of the Cubist apologist is to place a photo- 
graph of a Cubist picture beside that of a painting of, say, Giotto, 
and to invite us to believe that, because the two are similarly 
“organized,’’ they produce an identical expression upon our 
senses. If we allow ourselves to be hoodwinked by such rubbish 
as this, we may take our place at once under the banner of “‘Art 
for Art’s sake.”’ 

It is not so much a matter of whether a man contemplates a 
work of art, but rather of what he contemplates in that work. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 
IvAN BROOKS. 
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THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY 


EssAI SUR LA MORALE DE DescarTES. By Pierre Mesnard, 
(Boivin, Paris; 25 frs.) 

The works of René Descartes reveal an interest in ethical ques- 
tions which is neither deep nor continuous. Between 1620 and 
1628, he not infrequently paraphrases the conclusions of Neo- 
Stoics such as Justus Lipsius and du Vair: the chief importance 
of such texts is not, however, in the field of moral philosophy— 
from this point of view they merely demonstrate the power of a 
fashion—but derives from their possible influence in the genesis 
of Cartesian metaphysics. From 1628 until 1646, during which 
time most of Descartes’ greatest work was produced, he touches 
but once upon the subject, and this reference (the morale pro- 
visoire) is deliberately sub-philosophical. In the last years of his 
life, perhaps rather from the accident of an interesting correspon- 
dence than from any real design, his mind was much exercised 
by problems of conduct; and the works of this period contain the 
germs of what he himself considered to be an original system of 
ethics. 

Mesnard has reviewed the whole of this heterogeneous and 
rather unsatisfactory subject-matter, and if his professional 
attitude of reverence has caused him to take it all rather too 
seriously, that is perhaps a venial fault. Three texts receive his 
closest consideration: the Preface to the Principia (1647), the 
Traité des Passions (1649), and the Correspondance with Princess 
Elisabeth, Chanut and Queen Christina. The first posits the possi- 
bility of a Cartesian science of morals, presumably divorced from 
all finalist considerations: but the constitution of the tree of 
wisdom, as analysed in this passage, is governed by the tripartite 
division of the Stoics, and does not seem to correspond with any 
true fundamental principles of Cartesian thought. The Passions, 
in spite of all the learned and sympathetic efforts of its latest 
commentator, still appears to be little more than a tour-de-force 
of Cartesian physiology. There is a more damaging truth than 
Mesnard intended in his judgment that ‘‘le probléme de la Morale 
cartésienne . . . c’est celui de UNION DE L’AME ET DU 
CORPS”’ (author’s capitals). Mesnard concedes that Descartes 
borrowed the general scheme of his psychology proper from 
Thomist sources, and adapted this to a pre-existing mechanistic 
physiology. In this connection, it is unfortunate that Mesnard 
has contented himself with reading Gilson’s (excellent) essay on 
the ethics of Saint Thomas, and failed to pursue any further this 
line of enquiry. The result is a misrepresentation of Thomism 
which is sometimes grotesque (as for instance on p. 119, where 
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the bonum and malum which are the objects of the passions are 
mistaken for ethical qualities); and an uncritical acceptance of 
Descartes’ prudential identification of his habitude with the 
scholastic habitus (the former is hardly even a pli or dispositio, 
and has almost nothing in common with the latter). As for the 
physiological data of the Passions, and the mumbo-jumbo which 
explains the union of body and soul by the local displacement of 
' agland, it is difficult to understand the almost complacent detach- 
' ment with which Mesnard here follows the thought of the Master. 
' Amore serious suppression of the critical faculty appears in the 
» treatment of the third text. Most of this part of the Correspon- 
dance is verbiage, and while Mesnard seems to have recognized 
this (since he sees fit to use block capitals for such words as 
) générosité and sagesse), he writes as though he did not. None of 
" the questions which would test the validity of this ‘‘Cartesian 
' ethic’ are asked; no remark is made of the absence of any con- 
' sideration of moral criteria, conscience or law. 

Among a number of tiresome misprints one of the most unfor- 
' tunate is ‘‘nous appétons’’ for ‘‘nous appelons’’ (p. 75); but the 
' use of the terms “‘intellectuelle’’ and ‘‘spirituelle’’ for a cerebral 
_ reaction (p. 100) must proceed from some more serious inatten- 
' tion. A somewhat laboriously picturesque form of the academic 
type of French prose does not make this Essai particularly 
readable. NIGEL ABERCROMBIE. 


_ Le Laic THEOLOGIEN. Introduction a4 |’Etude de la Théologie. 
By Denys Gorce. (Auguste Picard, Paris.) 

Evangelical poverty of spirit is separate from mental vacuity 
and feebleness of will. Between becoming like to a little child 
and intellectual infantilism there is not the most tenuous link. 
The antithesis is true. For the Christ-way of childhood is one of 
 Teceptiveness, docility, the wilful turning of the human mind 
towards the self-defined givenness of real things. 

' _ The mind inclines towards all being, in its infinity of possible 
' forms. It realizes this inclination by a recipient-becoming of a 
finite number of actual beings, knowing them, not under this or 
_ that aspect, but for what they are in themselves. And it always 
holds this innate power. It is as incorruptible as the soul it 
| nourishes. Wherever there is a human soul, it is present. A 
_ human soul means a human mind. And a human being means 
a human soul. 

' _ In short (reintegrating and applying), any member of Christ, 
by reason of his membership, is most emphatically and fully 
_ human, and consequently, however remote from academic alti- 
tudes, needs bread, needs intellectual unfolding into the content 
of his faith, that he himself may grow fully in the things of 
Christ, loving them and Him. 
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Theology, this is to say, is not an acrostic diversion for the 
clergy. It is not even a convenient machinery for keeping them 
occupied and ensuring their pacific association. 

Theology is the precious vessel of the Church’s heart’s blood, 
the bast of the Vine of Christ, drawing away life to every branch. 
And without it the sap turns back, and the branches die. 

For the entire structure of grace rests ultimately on the specific 
nature of the human soul. It is rationality that makes the human 
soul capable of grace in the first place. And it is the competent 
retention of sane balance in the things of faith—intelligent appre- 
hension of their inward relationships and co-ordinations—which 
preserves faith, strong, reliable, and deepening, throughout the 
entire life in Christ. 

From one point of view, that is. From our point of view. 

But an essential point of view. God cannot pour out the 
water of life into non-recipient vessels. For it cannot be done. 
And if they leak, it is not His fault. Upon the specific rationality 
of the human soul depends that ‘‘sheer possibility’’ out of which 
God’s spirit fashions the total structure of grace. And upon the 
continuance of that activated rationality the permanence of that 
divine artistry also hangs. 

That is to say, minimize the réle of reason in that grace-life 
which is a Catholic one—again however remote from academic 
eyries; throw doubt on the need of prolonged, indeed perpetual, 
“‘instruction,’’ in the things of faith, from an inner, unitive, 
mutually correlative, theological, standpoint. And you introduce 
inevitable decay into the subsoil, and very scaffolding, of that 
supernatural organism which is a Catholic life. For the recipient 
principle loses its habitual ductility and power of receiving what- 
ever forms God wills to infuse, and there is a leakage. 

And that, perhaps, is the exact interest of Dr. Gorce’s book for 
us English Catholics. It means an adaptation and an application 
of his thesis. But it is an inevitable one. For there is, after all, 
a ‘‘leakage.’’ And his analysis is searchingly suggestive. 

That is why we have isolated this essential trend of Dr. Gorce’s 
masterly instructions. For it emphasizes a bias endlessly precious 
for us, far more precious than all the scholarly care and exhaus- 
tiveness with which he has delineated a possible way of practical 
approach. This, indeed, would need complete recasting for appli- 
cation in England, however admirable and suggestive the essential 
method. For we English have not that great continuous Catholic 
literary tradition, from whose luminous threads Dr. Gorce weaves 
his instructions, through them reaching back into the innermost 
sensibilities of medieval Christendom. On the practical side, our 
problem is, in a sense, very different from his. 

Norbert Drewirrt, O.P. 
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Le GuIDE DANS |’ANNEE LiTURGIQUE. Par Pius Parsch. Traduit 
de l’allemand par l’Abbé Marcel Gautier. 5 vols. (Vol. I, 
20 frs.; Vols. II and III; 18 frs. each; Vols. IV and V in the 
press. Editions Salvator, Mulhouse, Haut-Rhin.) 


The Church formed her liturgy in an annual cycle so that, as 
the Mystical Body of Christ, she might re-live His life. Under 
this form she presents her members with the life of Christ as He 
lived it on earth and as He continues to live it in His saints, in 
order that each member may become an ever more perfect 
reflection of Him. Thus the faithful need not, in their spiritual 
lives, live a hand-to-mouth existence, seeking perfection from day 
to day in a series of disconnected points; they are provided with a 
unification of the day, the week, the year, their whole life, un- 
folding and developing in conformity with Christ their model. 
Fr. Parsch’s treatment of the liturgical year not only brings out 
the special liturgical note of each day, but shows the inter-relation 
and unification of the whole year. The work is in a more con- 
venient and popular form than Schuster’s Sacramentary or 
Guéranger’s Liturgical Year, and it will be useful to almost every 
type of Christian. To the priest it gives a focus-point for his Office 
and his Mass as well as for his sermons; to the layman who assists 
at Mass, an excellent preparation; to the layman who is unable 
to go to Mass, a five-minute daily reading which will keep him in 
touch with the life and prayer of the Church. These volumes, 
built up round the two central points of Christmas and Easter, 
give the main liturgical features of each day both for the Season 
and for the saints, the life of each saint being a model of concise- 
ness. The week as well as the season has its special preface 
showing the connection and harmony with the whole cycle. It is 
indeed a most practical guide to the liturgical year, and the fact 
that in Germany it has already gone through eleven editions is a 
proof of its value. 

We may perhaps offer one criticism which applies also to the 
majority of liturgical books. Originally the public worship of the 
Church was fashioned according to the model of a majestic Christ 
to whom was due great reverence. It was left to private devotion 
to penetrate further to closer and more personal relations with 
Our Lord. To-day, however, this latter aspect has to a large 
extent entered into the public, if not official, worship of the 
Church. The author of this Guide has very rightly insisted on the 
original liturgical figure of Christ, the byzantine Christus regnans, 
but he omits almost entirely the more personal Christ, the friend 
and lover. The modern liturgical movement however can only 
| hope for success if, instead of being merely a reaction, it contrives 
to unite these two conceptions, showing the liturgy to be a har- 
mony of worship and love. This work would have been more 
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perfect had it attempted such a synthesis, for it would have 
guided its readers to a complete Christ-life, and one more adapted 
to present needs. CONRAD PEPLER, O.P. 


CHRISTIANITY AND Race. By Dr. Johannes Pinsk. Translated by 
C. M. R. Bonacina. (Essays in Order, New Series No. 2) 
(Sheed & Ward; 2/6.) 


How be at once 100 per cent. Roman Catholic Christian and 
roo per cent. Nordic Aryan German? This, the overwhelming 
problem of the race-proud Catholic in the Third Reich, is the 
subject of Dr. Pinsk’s startling essay. Not, it might be thought, 
a problem of such concern in English-speaking countries as to 
justify translation. Yet, though we have no Aryan fanatics to 
reproach us incessantly with the Jewishness of Jesus and the 
Latinity of Catholicism, the problem of reconciling fidelity to 
one’s own race, blood and culture with fidelity to a Church which, 
however Catholic, is thoroughly Latin in its outlook, constitution, 
language and liturgy is one which is felt in one way or another by 
all non-Latin Catholics. 

Dr. Pinsk’s main thesis is that ‘‘As the body of Christ was that 
of a Jewish man, so is the bodily manifestation of the Spirit of 
Christ in the Church that of the Roman-Hellenistic culture.” 
This thesis, though strangely worded, contains much pertinent 
truth. It is historic fact that the Son of God assumed a particular 
(and not a universal) human nature of a Jewish Mother, and that 
His Church has been intimately bound up in the course of her 
history with Graeco-Roman culture, to which she has given much 
and from which she has received much. But Dr. Pinsk’s approach 
is as inadmissible as it is fantastic. His Christology comes at 
times dangerously near to Docetism, Monophysism and Apolli- 
narianism alternately, and he has failed entirely to mark the 
world of difference between the hypostatic union of human nature 
to the Son of God and the unio mystica et accidentalis which 
binds the members of the mystical Body. Reviewers in Germany 
have already drawn attention to these grave defects, and it is to 
be regretted that they have been allowed to appear unaltered in 
the translation. 

When the author leaves theology to describe the réle of the 
Nordic in the Church and the reciprocal function of Catholicism 
as corrective to the inherent defects of Germanismus, he is mote 
instructive. Deutsch heisst protestantisch: the charge is not 
without truth, but the inborn Eigenmdchtigkeit and ‘‘protestan- 
tism’’ of the Germanic character have their own specific and vital 
contribution to make to the life of the universal Church. The 
English reader will be inclined to smile—or yawn—at the Her 
Doktor’s humourless effort to extract the quintessence of the 
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German soul, but if he reads between the lines he will find much 
that will be helpful to all who are oppressed by some form or 
other of the problems imposed on the non-Latin in the Church 
which is at once Catholic and Roman. 

There is much incidental wisdom, particularly regarding the 
relationship of Christianity to the Hellenic mysteries: the author 
has done well to lay the spectre of syncretism in this context. 
Excellent, too, is his review of the contribution which the Nor- 
thern peoples have made to historic Catholicism. ‘“The Germans 
constitute the element of perpetual unrest in the Church,”’ yet for 
that very reason ‘‘the entrance of the Germanic peoples evokes as 
its first result a splendid flowering time of the Roman Church.”’ 
The last chapter on Fulfilment of the German Nation through 
Fulfilment in the Church is as splendid as it is courageous. But, 
in the improbable event of a second edition being called for, the 
mushy theology in the earlier pages should be drastically revised. 

Victor WHITE, O.P. 


HAGIOGRAPHY 


Attitudes towards saints’ lives may be various and varying 
with a diversity which exemplifies the happy freedom of the 
Catholic mind. Thus there is an approach marked by a pre- 
occupation for unadorned, well-attested historical facts, by an 
impatience of legendary excrescence, a Bollandist approach; and 
in this genre is LA GESTE DES Martyrs of Fr. P. Hanozin, S.J. 
(Desclée de Brouwer, 12 frs.)—translations of authentic Acta of 
the first three centuries, eloquent in simplicity. And the May 
volume of BUTLER’S LIVES OF THE SAINTS, published by Fr. H. 
Thurston, S.J., in collaboration with Miss Norah Leeson (Burns 
Oates; 7/6) is as scholarly as other volumes in this series; but 
with the re-writing of old and the insertion of new biographies 
Alban Butler is definitely relegated to an ancestral pedestal. 

Written in quite a different strain is PERE Lamy, by Comte 
Paul Biver, with an introduction by Jacques Maritain (Burns 
Oates; 5/-)—notes of conversations with a saintly parish priest 
working in well-nigh Godless Parisian banlieue; numerous 
visions of Our Lady, converse with angels and saints—all set 
down with a sublime unconcern about the raised eyebrows of 
more ‘‘critical’’ hagiographers. Be that as it may, it is good to 
tead that Pére Lamy had at heart the conversion of England and 
the reconciliation of Anglicans. Full too ‘‘of the simplicity, piety, 
and devotion which is the spirit of the Ages of Faith’’ are the 
Litre Flowers oF St. ANToNy oF Papua, from a fifteenth 
century version of the Liber Miraculorum, edited by P. L. 
Guidaldi, O.M.Conv., and admirably translated by Canon 
George Smith (Burns Oates; 2/6). 
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Fr. G. J. MacGillivray in Saints You OuGHT To Know (Burns 
Oates and Washbourne; 6/-) has thought of what the ‘“‘critical” 
might say, but his own attitude is perhaps the most popular 
nowadays: ‘‘I shall probably be told by critics that I have 
followed untrustworthy legends, that the earliest account of such 
and such a saint was written a century or two after his death, 
and it is rather doubtful whether he ever existed at all. Such 
criticism will leave me cold. In any case, this scorn of tradition 
and rejection of all that is not vouched for by contemporary 
documents is not so much in fashion as it was. . .’’ Fr. MacGil- 
livray has provided a very readable compendium of better known 
lives, and a valuable introduction on friendship with the Saints: 
“‘we all have our friends on earth . . . why not make friends in 
heaven too?’’ 

Still, all approaches to saints’ lives can lead to reflection on the 
principles governing these heroic lives, and thought of the 
achievements of grace, fruitfully realized in a myriad ways. In 
this genre is THE SPLENDOUR OF THE SAINTS by Fr. Aloysius 
Roche (Burns Oates and Washbourne; 3/6). Perhaps less 
in harmony with the rest of this book is its advocacy of vege- 
tarianism. We would agree with Fr. Roche that ‘‘a rational diet 
is a Catholic diet’’; but might hesitate to assert that ‘‘Catholics 
ought to be in the very vanguard of the Food-Reform movement 
whose line of advance is after all in the direction of our Catholic 
tradition and the example of our Saints.’’ 

There are no limited, set, moulds for sanctity; holiness is 
“‘wholeness’’ in its most profound sense—notions admirably 
developed in Diversity In Ho.iness by Fr. R. H. J. Steuart, 
S.J. (Sheed & Ward; 6/-), a series of capital essays (some have 
previously appeared in BLACKFRIARS) wherein we are spared a 
mass of biographical details and treated to an admirable insight 
into the workings of the Spirit breathing where He wills both in 
Saints who have been and in those who are yet to be canonized. 
This is undoubtedly one of the best ‘‘spiritual reading’’ books of 
the year, eminently recommendable, combining theological depth 
with freshness of style, and giving much to think. 

Ro.anD Potter, O.P. 


THE DESERT FATHERS. Translation from the Latin with an Intro- 
duction by Helen Waddell. (Constable; 7/6.) 


‘* ‘There is perhaps no phase in the moral history of mankind 
of a deeper or more painful interest than this ascetic epidemic. A 
hideous, distorted and emaciated maniac, without knowledge, 
without patriotism, without natural affection, spending his life in 
a long routine of useless and atrocious self-torture, and quailing 
before the ghastly phantoms of his delirious brain, had become 
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the ideal of the nations which had known the writings of Plato 
and Cicero and the lives of Socrates and Cato’. . . It is with 
this comminatory surge in his ears that the average reader opens 
the Vitae Patrum’’—the pen, the pen of Lecky, the subject, the 
Thebaid. The preparation is unfair, for Stylites was not typical; 
his ‘‘tormented and preposterous figure belongs to the deca- 
dence.’’ Yet, even so, the charge against the desert is deeper and 
broader than this: ‘‘the root of the quarrel between the humanists 
and the Desert is not the exact length to which the branding of 
the flesh may legitimately go. What ailed Rutilius and Gibbon 
and Lecky is the Roman civic conscience: and to the Roman 
civic conscience the exiles in the desert are deserters from a sink- 
ing ship, fugitives from a rotting civilization, concerned only for 
their personal integrity. Augustine had the civic conscience: the 
sack of Rome sent him to his book of reconstruction, a 
city that had foundations, whose builder and maker is 
God, but a city that could be built on the rubble of the 
Empire, even as Blake would have built Jerusalem among the 
dark Satanic mills.’’ It is the perfect example of ‘‘the uncom- 
promising otherworldliness,’’ as Mr. Dawson has put it, ‘‘of the 
monks of the desert . . . represents the extreme development of 
the oriental spirit of asceticism and world-denial within the boun- 
daries of orthodox Christianity. For the naked fasting ascetics 
of Nitria and the Thebaid, the state and the world of social duties 
had ceased to exist. They had cut themselves off from all social 
ties; they recognized no political obligation.’’ That cult of indi- 
vidual invulnerability of which Jerome remarked that ‘‘whoever 
attained to that pitch of insensibility was either a stone or God”’ 
reduces in fact to egoism; solitude for the sake of finding God 
may be a necessity, but it does not cancel the social duties. 

Has the Thebaid done anything for man? This book is proof 
that it has, despite its theory—trather, despite one side of its 
theory, for ‘‘inhumanity to oneself had often its counterpart in 
an almost divine humanity towards one’s neighbour . . . the 
Desert has bred fanaticism and frenzy and fear, but it also bred 
heroic gentleness,’’ while its ‘denial of the life of earth has been 
the incalculable enriching of it . . . the sense of infinity is now 
in our blood.”’ 

Gentleness towards man and beast, the sense of eternity, of 
these two things the present volume eloquently tells. The selection 
is intended to be ‘‘neither comprehensive nor quintessential’’; by 
that very fact Miss Waddell has been able to make of her excerpts 
a string of jewels. Her Introduction is a precious thing, whose 
grace bears its learning lightly; each group of excerpts is preceded 
by an introductory note in which her familiar skill brings the old 
authors to life with a deft touch of anecdote and allusion, or fires 
a historical discussion with lyricism; the translation breathes the 
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gentle grace which is the joy of these lives, and through it makes 
cogent ‘‘that part of the Desert teaching most alien and most 
sovereign in a world that has fallen to the ancient anarchs of 
cruelty and pride.”’ GERALD VANN, O.P. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THOMAS CRANMER OF CANTERBURY. By Charles Williams. (Ox- 
ford University Press, London. Milford; 10/-.) 


This play is written for production in the Chapter House, 
Canterbury, and is therefore to be judged as a work of dramatic 
art provided for an intellectual Anglican and eclectic audience. 
But when a poet writes a play concerned both with religion and 
history it has further aspects, each of which demands a separate 
appreciation. The author as poet may deserve praise forfeited by 
the author as dramatist, he may accurately represent historical 
incident but get misled in his deductions therefrom, he may have 
Latin but lack theology, he may be often right but wholly wrong. 


Quotations will help the reader to form an opinion of the poet. 
The climax of Cranmer’s death is a fair sample and others will 
be given: 

The Skeleton: I am equated now to his very soul: 
I am his equilibrium; Thomas, speak. 

Cranmer (kneeling): Blessed Omnipotence, in whom is heaven, 

heaven and earth are like offended at me! 
I can reach from heaven no succour, nor earth to me. 
What shall I then? despair? thou art not despair. 
Into thee now do I run, into thy love, 
That which is all the cause thou wert man for us, 
and we are nothing but that for which thou wert man, 
these horrible sins the cause of thy being man, 
these sins to thy love the cause of motion in love, 
where is stayed no sin nor is merit of ours marked, 
nor aught can live but the hallowings of thy Name, 
through which thy kingdom comes, in earth and heaven 
thy will being done, the bread of which be our food. 

The Skeleton: And I lead you all from temptation and 
deliver from evil! 


If this has not the rhythm of Shakespeare and is difficult to 
classify as verse it cannot be denied a life which trained elocution 
will enhance upon the stage. Here is wit and wisdom, good book 
which is halfway to good theatre. 

There is fine craft in achieving the Unities—thirty years with 
the deaths of two kings and several queens focussed to the 
manageable problem of two hours. 

The Singers (Chorus) are presented as a kind of background to 
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the action rather than as an interpretation of it, and they are not 
always happy in their choice of Psalms: 

The King (to Cranmer): Go then, and make me, as I am, irre- 

trievably Anne’s. (Cranmer is vested.) 
The Singers: O how amiable are thy dwellings, thou Lord of Hosts. . 
my soul hath a desire and longing to enter into the 
courts of the Lord... 

The technical difficulty of giving life (and death) to stylized 
and therefore fixed characters is admirably overcome. The Henry 
is perfectly fitted to appear before a Chapter House audience and 
has no relations in the public bar. Only the grasping Lords could 
_ be understood in both such places. 

Cranmer does not come before us as a theologian, he 

. . . would let go 
A heresy or so for love of lordly style, 
but the translation of Sursum corda and ancient collects are given 
without acknowledgment of their glorious origin. The emphasis is 
upon Cranmer’s power and passion for the English tongue. 
O but this—that words be as muscles and veins 
to Christ’s Spirit bringing communion, the shape 
of his advent, nor none there to escape 
into the unformed shadow of mystery mere, 
but find a strong order, a diagram clear, 
a ladder runged and tongued; now my hand, 
my unworthy hand, shall set itself to that end. 
Be for the need of the land the ritual penned. 


It would seem that Mr. Williams imagines the Church to have 
| been opposed to the translation of the Bible into the vernacular. 
| Neither his master, Cromwell, nor the wife secured in Germany 
find a place in the cast. 

The chief character is not Cranmer but the Skeleton represent- 
ing the fact behind appearance 

the only word no words can quell 
the way to heaven and the way to hell. 


H. D. C. PEpLer. 


Gop AND Mammon. (Essays in Order, New Series: No. 1.) By 
Francois Mauriac. (Sheed & Ward; 2/6.) 


This Essay presents the ‘‘Apologia’’ of the Catholic novelist 
who, in his own words, is trying to ‘‘map out his position vts-a- 
vis Catholicism and within Catholicism.’’ The following words 
taken from a letter to its author from André Gide provided the 
necessary stimulus: ‘‘This reassuring compromise which enables 
you to love God without losing sight of Mammon.’’ M. Mauriac’s 
reply is of necessity personal and autobiographical, but the prob- 
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lem with which he grapples is one which affects every Catholic 
writer and artist, the problem of reconciling aesthetics and ethics, 
Art and Prudence. For himself he reduces the problem to these 
terms: ‘‘Must one stop writing even if one feels deeply that 
writing is one’s vocation and that literary creation is as natural 
as breathing? Perhaps some doctor holds the key to the enigma; 
perhaps somebody somewhere knows the way in which the 
scrupulous novelist can escape from these choices—these three 
choices of either changing the object of his observation or falsify- 
ing life or running the risk of spreading scandal and misery among 
his fellow creatures’’ (p. 73). For him misunderstanding can 
arise on both sides: the non-Christian sees no problem and for 
him ‘‘Art for Art’s sake’’ stands irrespective of Prudence: on the 
other side Prudence has too much of the running, and would 
deprive the unfortunate artist of his very conscience. ‘‘It is diffi- 
cult not to have a choking feeling the first time pious reviewers 
treat you as a pornographer and accuse you of writing obscenity 
for the sake of making money. . . . I realized that they made 
no essential distinction between me and, for instance, the author 
of the Revue des Folies Bergéres.”’ 

Maritain’s reply to the novelist’s difficulty is acknowledged 
with great gratitude, but at the same time its comparison of the 
novelist with the student in the dissecting room fails to give a 
complete answer. The real novelist, for M. Mauriac, is not simply 
a detached observer; he is a creator of fictitious life. ‘‘He is one 
with his creation, and his identification with it is pushed so far 
that he actually becomes his creation.’ Even if the novelist does 
busy himself with his personal sanctification, does not this tend 
to damage the integrity of his work? “‘If he is a real artist he will 
not feel capable of producing insipid though edifying stories 
without a trace of human truth in them, and at the same time he 
will know very well that a living piece of work is bound to cause 
trouble.’’ ‘‘In the world of reality you do not find beautiful 
souls in the pure state—these are only to be found in novels and 
bad novels at that.”’ What then of the saints? ‘‘On this very 
point of sanctity the novelist loses his rights, for if he tries to 
write a novel about sanctity he is no longer dealing purely with 
men, but with the action of God on men. On this point it seems 
that the novelist will always be beaten by reality, by the saints 
who really have lived.’’ The passages quoted show clearly the 
lines upon which the problem is treated; the personal note of 
intense preoccupation give it a living interest which more aca- 
demic presentations can never evoke. M. Mauriac in giving his 
own answer openly confesses a tendency to complexity and 
scruple which colours his work. ‘‘People of my calibre complicate 
the ‘drama of the Catholic novelist.’ The humblest priest would 
tell me, like Maritain, ‘Be pure, become pure, and your work 
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will have a reflection in heaven. Begin by purifying the source 
and those who drink the water cannot be sick. . . .’ And I give 
the last word to the priest.’ 
Both in subject and treatment this captivating book sets the 
appropriate note for the new series. 
AELWIN TINDAL-ATKINSON, O.P. 


BISHOP _— By Michael Trappes-Lomax. (Longmans; 
10/6. 

It is now a full quarter of a century since Dr. Burton issued 
his great and comprehensive Life of Bishop Challoner, and his 
masterly work has long been out of print. Mr. Trappes-Lomax, 
fresh from the laurels gained by his Life of Pugin, has adapted, 
abridged and slightly modernized Burton’s book, and with very 
considerable success, and the result is a serviceable one-volume 
biographical study. In these days, great interest is felt in the 
eighteenth century, while at the same time there exists a wide- 
spread taste for Biography. Indeed the average reader commonly 
acquires his knowledge of the period by concentrating on the 
Lives of some of its great figures. There could be no better 
method, for History is but the essence of innumerable Biogra- 
phies. Thus the man who has read the lives of Johnson, of the 
Pitts and the Walpoles, of Fox and of Mansfield, need not worry 
about the ex-professo historians, he will have grasped his period 
without them. But if he is a Catholic, he will have become dimly 
aware that behind the world of which he has thus gained know- 
ledge there lay another world, the obscure world of the English 
Catholics, the faithful, persecuted, ostracized remnant, of whom 
few men spoke and no one wrote, since they were so hidden they 
seemed hardly to exist. Should such a student seek to lift the 
veil, to wander in a bye-way and side-track of history, to learn 
what can be learned of his spiritual predecessors in the eighteenth 
century, he can accomplish all this by simply reading the Life of 
Challoner, the very epitome of the Catholicism of his time. And 
then, in Carlyle’s words (written in another connection) it will be 
“as if the curtains of the past were drawn aside, and we looked 
mysteriously into a country inexpressibly dear to us, but which 
had seemed for ever hidden from our eyes; long engulfed and 
vanished, here wondrously given back to us, once more it lies.”’ 

RosBert Bracey, O.P. 


MorALE INTERNATIONALE. By Joseph Folliet. (Bloud et Gay, 
Paris.) 
This is a great little book, the study of which we cannot recom- 
mend enough, especially at a time like this which is dominated 
by ‘‘foreign affairs.’’ 
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How much is clear thinking on the fundamentals of inter- 
national relationships needed! No better instructor than M. 
Folliet, whose Droit de Colonisation earned him a few years ago 
the degree of Doctor of Thomist Philosophy at the Institut 
Catholique of Paris. Like his former work, his Morale Inter- 
nationale treats in three parts, first the facts, secondly their false 
interpretations, lastly the Catholic solutions of the problems 
discussed. 

As for the clarity of thought and expression, I give at random 
some illustrations: ‘‘The Totalitarian State claims that outside 
of itself nothing may exist, except by a tolerance which is revoc- 
able ad nutum.”’ ‘‘The existence of fatherlands (patries) is a 
result of contingence, but not of caprice.’’ ‘‘The sovereignty of 
a State consists in its power to judge as a last instance the com- 
mon weal; but it can only be called absolute in the provisional 
sense, so that hitherto in history no international organization has 
been able to limit it definitively.”’ 

As a matter of fact, man has always aspired to organize hu- 
manity politically as a whole: but hitherto every such attempt 
has been that of one portion of humanity wanting to dominate 
the rest. This was the mentality of the Roman Empire towards 
the Barbarians, of Christendom towards the Infidels, of the White 
Man towards the Natives: three periods, the last of which is 
coming to a close before our eyes. Three periods, three failures. 
Hence the birth of the federal idea, of the need to organize 
humanity as a federation of essentially equal States, none of 
which is called to lord it over any other. And the League of 
Nations has failed just because it is based on Nationalism and 
not on Federalism; because it wanted to combine World Govern- 
ment with National Sovereignty. 

The only minor criticism of the book that I venture to make is 
that the chapter War and Peace seems to me too long and not 
topical enough, inasmuch as it deals chiefly with a type of war 
which is dead and gone, and does not sufficiently concentrate on 
the kind of war which all countries are now so feverishly 
preparing. H. C. E. ZACHARIAS. 


ITALY IN THE MAKING (June, 1846—January, 1848). By G. F. H. 
and J. Berkeley. (Cambridge University Press; 21/-.) 


The Italian Risorgimento was to a great extent the effect of an 
efficient propaganda and it was a natural corollary that its history 
should long be clouded in controversy and described by partizans. 
The primary value of the present volume lies in its calm, detached 
objectivity. It deals with the most critical eighteen months in the 
course of the movement; it is characterized by a patient scholar- 
ship and it presupposes the use of much fresh manuscript material 
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both in the Italian libraries and in the Staats Archiv at Vienna. 
But its significance is derived less from the study of new sources 
than from the use of a new perspective for the study of the old. 
For it is history as a record of the past treated in terms of the 
past, not as a record of the past treated in terms of the present; 
the leaders are studied from the viewpoint of 1848 before they had 
the time and the opportunity to acquire their distinctive legends. 
Thus Pius IX appears as the most influential among the makers 
of a new Italy, strong with the vitality that was the secret of his 
charm, open and spontaneous in thought and action, yet already 
driven by that overburdening recognition of a dual responsibility 
which was first to cause and then to nullify his reforms. 

Yet in spite of the careful weighing of personalities the final 
effect of this study is to suggest how little an individual can 
achieve. New Italy was created less by personal action than by 
the growing recognition of a fresh concept, Italy the nation. The 
success of the new propaganda was rendered possible by cultural 
factors, and economic factors may have rendered it imperative. 
But the unity of Italy marks the victory of an idea rather than of 
atace or of acause. Italy in the Making is something more than 
the record of an Italian movement; it is also a study in the origins 
of the Nation State. GERVASE MATHEW, O.P. 


NOTICES 


MANUAL OF PaTRoLoGy and History of Theology. Vol. I. By F. 
Cayré, A.A. Translated by H. Howitt, A.A. (Desclée et 
Cie, Tournai; Io Belgas.) 


An English translation of the most comprehensive and 
useful introduction to the work of the first Christian thinkers; 
a masterpiece of condensation and an indispensable book of 
reference, not only for the professional and amateur theologian, 
but for every intelligent Christian. Unique in that it combines 
information regarding personalities, their literary characteristics 
and doctrines. An unnecessary section of the Introduction on 
Elementary Notions of Mystical Theology contains several highly 
disputable assertions; an excessive use of italics and thick type 
tends to defeat its own ends. The usefulness of the book is much 
enhanced by a Doctrinal Index. V. W. 


Passio SS. PeRPETUAE ET Fexicitas. Vol. I. Ed. C. J. van 
Beek. (Nijmwegen: Dekker.) 


A doctorate thesis of the Catholic University of Nijmwegen, 
containing the Passion of St. Perpetua in Greek and Latin, the 
later Latin Acts in two recensions, and a long introduction dis- 
cussing MSS. and editions. Vol. II will add notes on the text and 
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essays on some disputed points. This first volume at once replaces 
all earlier editions of the text, for it gives collations of six new 
MSS., four of which are in England but had escaped English 
editors. Nine MSS. are reproduced in extremely fine plates. 
Altogether a work of the first class, and a necessary addition to 
any patristic collection. W.H.S. 


THE GREAT QuEsT. By the Rev. A. J. A. Gille, Ph.D., D.D. 
(Society of St. Jerome, 86 Avenue Road, N.W.8; 2/-.) 


A “‘handbook to assist the average man in finding his way to 
God . . . should serve to supply the religious teaching of chil- 
dren and the spiritual retreats of adults with a slightly new 
orientation, better adapted to the modern mind in its ever- 
changing environment and difficulties.’’ Plan: (1) The soul's 
need and search for God; the failure of paganism and the great 
non-Christian religions to supply that need; (2) God’s answer in 
the Incarnation: in the words and deeds of Christ and in His 
work the Church; (3) Practical corollaries on Christianity and 
the World. ‘‘Not a complete abstract of dogmatic theology: only 
such aspects have been selected as form a sequence of thought 
and may assist the modern mind in the quest of God and the 
building up of spiritual life.” It is excellently done; should 
circulate widely among teachers, retreatants, missioners—and, 
indeed, among believers and unbelievers generally. V. W. 


THE PoeMs OF BEN Jonson. Edited by Bernard H. Newdigate. 
(Blackwell; 31/6.) 


A complete edition of Jonson’s non-dramatic verse has long 
been needed; it now comes forth handsomely, produced with the 
traditional care and dignity of the Shakespeare Head Press. It 
contains in the first place the Epigrams, Forest, Under-Wood 
and Art of Poetry, and to these Mr. Newdigate adds a selection of 
poems from plays and masques (where one misses only The 
Glove), some sixty poems from miscellaneous sources, and a 
Farrago of the impromptu verses of tradition and anecdote. 


Mr. Newdigate’s short preface is all too modest a summary of 
the zeal and research which have gone to the making of the book. 
I mention three points of particular interest. Two poems on Our 
Lady (from the Femall Glory of 1635) are with reservation 
ascribed to Jonson. New evidence is given that the Phoenix and 
Turtle of Jonson’s and Shakespeare’s poems are Lady Bedford 
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and her husband. The more than Chestertonian lines on The Good 
Wife’s Ale are printed for the first time since 1641. 


The older material assembled here is certainly proof that 
Jonson’s plays have unduly overshadowed his poems. There are 
a few perfect lyrics, and longer poems of great brilliance and 
power; but, more than this, there are throughout his work the 
intimate marks of a great and fascinating character, a man to be 
known, loved and humoured no less than the great inheritor of 
his name and temper, the Doctor himself. W. H. S. 


GABRIEL’S AvE. By the Rev. F. H. Drinkwater. (Burns Oates; 
5/--) 


We have expected this collection of plays ever since the publi- 
cation of Stories in School. Fr. Drinkwater’s enthusiasm for the 
practical working out of the Sower principles is too great for the 
confines of a single medium. In fact we can detect the inspira- 
tion of these plays in the preface of the earlier book. The plays 
are the complement of the stories. Of the plays themselves so 
much must depend on the teachers. If they be imbued with the 
same vision as the author, then the plays will be successful as 
underlying in dramatic guise the lessons of the Catechism. Of 
the fifteen plays we liked best the homeliness of the Presentation 
in the Temple and the vividness of the characters in As Love 
Knows How. G. A. F. 


Tue Lasour Contract. By B. F. Shields, M.A. (Burns Oates; 
5/--) 


Professor Shields, Dean of the Faculty of Commerce at Uni- 
versity College, Dublin, is already known by his The Evolution 
of Industrial Organization. In the present work he gives a com- 
plete account of all the practical questions raised in the relation- 
ships between employers and employed. In the Introduction he 
analyzes the conditions demanded for the satisfactory running of 
an industrial concern and the relative importance of the personal 
and impersonal elements, insisting rightly on the paramount 
importance of the human element. The first two chapters sketch 
the historical development of industry from the Guild system to 
the triumph of Liberalism in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. The remaining chapters outline the principles which should 
govern working-conditions: legislation regarding juvenile labour, 
problems regarding wages, labour organizations. The author 
treats in particular of trades-unions, industrial hygiene, labour 
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disputes and their solution by agreements or by intervention of 
public authority. The work is noteworthy for three dominant 
qualities: the soundness of its teaching, based on that of the 
Encyclicals; the vastness of the author’s knowledge regarding 
social institutions and legislation both inside the British Empire 
and abroad; and finally by its awareness of social realities and its 
balanced and considered judgment. C. v. G. 


AN ESSAY ON THE RESTORATION OF PROPERTY. By Hilaire Belloc. 
(The Distributist League, 7-8 Rolls Passage, London, E.C.4; 


1/-.) 


The only form of society in which sufficiency and security can 
be combined with freedom is a society in which property is well 
distributed and so large a proportion of the families in the state 
severally own and therefore control the means of production as to 
determine the general tone of society, making it neither Capitalist 
nor Communist but ‘‘Proprietary.’’ Mr. Belloc deals with this 
matter not in general but from a particular point of view, discuss- 
ing only ways and means for restoring property to the many in 
modern England. The whole question can easily be reduced to 
freedom as an end, and to the desire of freedom as a means to 
that end. As Mr. Belloc himself recognizes, the restoration of 
property must essentially be the product of a new mood. We 
wonder, therefore, why he did not more expressly insist upon the 
necessity of freedom, its nature, its beauty and very human 
dignity. VALENTINE ALLAERT, O.P. 


GRAMOPHONE 


Toscanini has, for the last six years, refused to record; this 
month’s first fruits of the lengthy preparation make one feel that 
the waiting has been worth while; the discs are landmarks. 
Siegfried’s Rhine Journey occupies three sides; the Lohengrin 
Act III Prelude the fourth (at a terrific pace, this latter, which 
somehow seems inevitably right, and certainly emphasizes the 
conductor’s complete mastery of his material). The playing is 
superb; the trumpets, for instance, a joy for whose Toledo-sharp 
inceptions one waits, though indeed this quality is characteristic 
of the whole orchestra. One cannot afford to miss these records, 
whatever one’s feeling about Wagner, for the art in them is some- 
thing not often found. (H.M.V.: DB 2860-1.) 


Music such as this deserves and demands a machine of the 
calibre of an E.M.G. Difficult to write of these instruments 
calmly. Parts hitherto unsuspected from a hearing without score 
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emerge triumphant, vague backgrounds of sound define them- 
selves into intelligent component parts where double-basses really 
sound like double-basses; old records take on a new colour like 
paintings which have been cleaned. To listen to an E.M.G. is to 
condemn oneself to perpetual dissatisfiaction with any ordinary 


| make of gramophone. 


H.M.V. provide two light Overtures: the Dvorak Carneval: 
very characteristic, phrases here and there that seem to have 
been lifted straight from one of the symphonies, played with 
suitable gaiety by the Czech Philharmonic (C 2842); and the 
popular Nicolai Merry Wives, a swinging German recording by 
the Berlin Philharmonic (DB 4444). Akin to these in spirit is a 
recording of the Blue Danube by Eugene Ormandy, which gets 
the most of the music, not indeed in the way of soft moonlight 
dreaminess, but at any rate of rollicking verve (DB 2681). 

Decca have two issues of outstanding merit. First of all the 
Vaughan Williams London Symphony: very well played by the 
Queen’s Hall, Wood conducting, the recording excellent, the best 
that Decca have so far done. One can but hope that they will 
continue to give us Vaughan Williams records of equal merit 
(X 114-8, with album 25/-). The leaflet by Percy Scholes would 
have been more helpful for a fuller analysis. Secondly, there is 
the A Flat Major Sonata of Beethoven, played by Professor 
Kempff: a combination of grace and clarity for which one can 
have nothing but praise; and again the recording is excellent. 
(CA 8240-2.) 

Tiana Lemnitz boldly sings the Hall of Song and Elizabeth’s 
Prayer recorded last month by Kirsten Flagstad (H.M.V.); why 
so frequently this direct emulation among the singers? The 
singing is good, but the artist is not at her best. (CA 8243.) 
Paul Robeson in a 12-in disc of Ol’ Man River from Show Boat 
is impressive against a background too evocative of American 
film production though undoubtedly good for an uncritical hour 
(0 133). Professor Klengel’s playing of a Bach Sarabande and 
a Tartini Adagio on the ‘cello is more than disappointing 
(DE 7062); the two Ellingtons, Clarinet Lament and Echoes of 
Harlem, are well worth hearing and studying (O 2222); Jessie 
Matthews sings four songs from It’s Love Again of varying merit 
but all sung with usual refreshing vitality, to which her tap- 
dancing adds little (F 5982, 3). 

(Key:—H.M.V.: DB series, 6/-; C, 4/-. Decca: CA series, 4/-, 
O (12 in.) 4/- (10 in.) 2/6; DE, 2/6; F, 1/6.) G.V 


THE PLAY 


A wise old journalist, the late Ward Muir, once counselled a 
young writer, whose first efforts took the form of fantastic tales, 
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heavily shrouded in the Celtic Twilight, to the following effect: 
“‘There seems to be a sameness in works of pure imagination. 
While if you were to describe those drain-pipes on the house 
opposite, you would get originality, for everyone sees things a 
little differently from everyone else.’’ It is a fact, which has, | 
believe, a metaphysical justification in the multiplicity charac- 
teristic of the purely material world, while a writer who would 
deal with things beyond it may find himself among the elemental 
themes, which have assumed innumerable vesture in myth and 
fairy-tale, and which tend to resolve themselves into one, dis- 
cerned with varying clarity, the theme of the Quest. 


These reflections have arisen from the emergence of this theme 
in no less than three of the plays of the past year, creating what 
I have already called in one instance a modern mystery play. 
It sounded through Auden’s Dance of Death, though countered 
by negation; it was present in romantic form in Humbert Wolfe’s 
Reverie of a Policeman, and it was the subject of Denis John- 
stone’s A Bride for the Unicorn, which has just been presented 
at the Westminster. The similarities between these plays, by 
writers of challenging originality, are very curious, extending 
even to incident and treatment. It is as if three people had 
visited in dream the same dream-country. In A Bride for the 
Unicorn, to a young man a mysterious masked lady is presented, 
and vanishes on their wedding night, leaving him to seek for her 
all his life in a series of farcical scenes, taking one inter alia to 
the stock-exchange, a big hotel, a battle field, a peace-conference, 
and, it must be confessed, leading one to ask why? and why? 
and why? again. Why, for instance, is the queer gang of his 
‘seven doughty supporters’’ overshadowed, as it were, by seven 
heroes of Greek mythology? Or, in fact, the play as a whole, on 
the programme, envisaged on a background of the mythology of 
Ireland? Probably a study of the book would give the answer. 


The scenes of political satire seemed to me poor; here the author 
compares unfavourably with Auden, though one is grateful for 
the battle-field dialogue between the hero John Foss and “‘the 
enemy,’’ the semi-lunatic Egbert. ‘‘I didn’t know you were 
anyone in particular (when I wanted to shoot you).’’ ‘“‘But 
everybody is someone in particular.” The straight ‘“‘human” 
scenes are, on the other hand, wholly admirable, and the vision- 
ary scenes at the close, where John flees from the great, growing 
shadow of the Fear of Death, with the fear that death may over- 
take him before he has found his lost, mysterious love, and where 
she returns, clothed like a queen, and at last unmasks, revealing 
that her face and death’s are one, have a visual and poetic beauty 
that reaches near sublimity. 
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The mysticism of these plays is initial, not profound, and there 
is a good deal of confusion, but it is none the less interesting that 
so perceptible a tide should have get in from the realism of 
external relations to the adventures of the spirit. 


BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ANGELICUM (Salita del Grillo, Rome): Lectiones academicae habitae 
apud Pontificium Institutum ‘‘Angelicum,’’ Series I., M. de 
Munnynck, O.P. et C. Rutten, O.P. 


Bruce (Milwaukee) and CoLDwELL (London): A Preface to Life: Is Life 
worth Living? Fr. James, O.M.Cap. ($1.50 or 6/6). 


Burns Oates & WASHBOURNE: St. Thomas More for Children, Wilkinson 
Sherren (1/-); The Meaning of the Mass, John Kearney, C.S.Sp. 
(5/-); The Authorship of St. John’s Gospel, John Donovan, S.J., 
ed. E. F. Sutcliffe, S.J. (10/6); The Lives of the Saints, Vol. X. 
October, Alban Butler, New Edn., ed. Herbert Thurston, S.J. and 
Donald Attwater (7/6). 


DESCLEE, DE BROUWER (Paris): Le prolétariat industriel, Goetz Briefs, 
tr. Yves Simon (10 frs.). 


EpITIONS DU CERF (Juvisy): Le sacerdoce, J. Périnelle (4 frs.). 


Epitions UNIVERSELLE S.A. (Brussels): Le Corps mystique du Christ: 
Etudes de théologie historique, Emile Mersch, S.J. 2me. ed. revue, 
corigée et considerablement augmentée (2 vols., 90 B.frs.). 


HERDER (Freiburg i.B.): Herbers Bibelkommentar: Die hl. Schrift fiir das 
Leben erklért, Bd.XII Lukasevangelium, Wilh. Bartelt; Apostel- 
geschichte, Otto Cohausz (bound RM.11.-; linen RM. 14.40; half- 
leather 16.80). 


H. W. Epwarps: The Psychology of Asceticism, Johannes Lindworsky, 
S.J. (5/-)- 

Lonemans: A Year's Thoughts, Fr. William Doyle, S.J. (13th printing) 
(2/6). 

PeTER HANSTEIN (Bonn): Das Wesen der Philosophie und die philosop- 
hischen Proleme, Hans Meyer. 


RONDINELLA ALFREDO (Naples): Critica dell’Idealismo, Carmelo 
Ottaviano. 


S.P.C.K.: Origen on First Principles, being Koetschau’s Text of the 
“De Principiis’’ translated with introduction and notes by G. W. 
Butterworth (12/6); The Ethiopian Church: Historical Notes on 
the Church of Abyssinia, De Lacy O’Leary, D.D. (2/-). 





Printed in Great Britain by Samuel Walker, Hinckley, Leicestershire, 
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Catholic opinion to the nation at large; wide in 


its interests, authoritative and unbiassed. 


























G.K.’s WEEKLY 


Founded by 


G. K. Chesterton 


EVERY THURSDAY PRICE SIXPENCE 





HE 6ooth number on September 
toth will mark the beginning 
of the editorship of the paper by 


HILAIRE BELLOC 


G.K.’s WEEKLY is an independent 
review of public affairs, literature 
and the arts, focussing attention on 
the vital things ignored by other sec- 
tions of the Press and contributed to 
by writers expert on their subjects. 





Write for a specimen copy to: 


G.K.’s WEEKLY 
7/8 ROLLS PASSAGE - - LONDON, ECéf 


{ 








University Extension Lectures 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
At St. Peter’s Hall, Westminster Cathedral Precincts, S.W.1 





WEDNESDAYS 

A COURSE OF TWENTY-FIVE LECTURES 

by 
The Rey. Fr. THOMAS GILBY, O.P., S.T.L., Ph.D. 
on 
The SUMMA THEOLOGICA of 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 
ta-2zae, LXXI-LXXXIX (Treatise on MORAL EVIL) 
commencing Wednesday, October 7th, 1936, at 6 p.m. 





TWO COURSES OF LECTURES (twenty-four each) 
by 
The Very Rey. Fr. VINCENT McNABB, O.P., S.T.M. 


(Work for the University Diploma in the Literary, Historical and 
Comparative Study of the Bible) 





(a) MONDAYS 
THE FOUR GOSPELS 
(First, Second or Third Year’s Work. New Students may enrol) 
commencing Monday, October 12th, 1936, at 7 p.m. 


(b) THURSDAYS 


THE GOSPEL OF ST. LUKE 


(Fourth Year’s Special Work. Other suitably qualified Students may attend) 
commencing Thursday, October 15th, 1936, at 7 p.m. 





ADMISSION FREE COLLECTION 
Details of the Courses on application to the Hon. Secretary: 


Miss D. Fintayson, 24 Primrose Hill Road, N.W.3 














THE CATHOLIC WoRKER 
is written by WORKERS for EVERYBODY 


“Two Popes wrote letters to Patriarchs and Primates. 
Two Popes wrote letters to Archbishops and Bishops. 
Two Popes wrote letters to ALL Catholics. 

They wrote about working men— 
Their wages, their health, their lives; 
They wrote about working conditions 
And social and economic writings.”” 


It is to explain the teaching of these two Popes that the 
CATHOLIC WoRKER exists: and, by the grace of Christ the 
Worker, to help to bring about a spiritual revival in England. 


London Address : 
Every Month Id. 60 Buckingham Palace Rd., S.W.1 














A NEW APPROACH ‘¢ spiritual realities for Catholics of to-day, 
yet one as old as the Church herself, is an 


active and intelligent taking part in the Liturgy of the Church. ‘The 
ple are better instructed in the truths of faith by the annual cele- 
ration of our sacred mysteries than by even the weightiest pronounce- 
ments of the teaching of the Church.’ (Encyclical on the Feast of 
the Kingship of Christ.) 


ORATE FRATRES 


(‘Pray Brethren’) 





A REVIEW DEVOTED TO THE LITURGICAL APOSTOLATE 


Endeavours to promote this spiritually fruitful activity by special and 
seasonal articles, interpretations, and notes on the world progress of 
the Liturgical Movement. 


Published twelve times a year. Forty-eight pages each issue. Foreign 
Subscription price, $2.50; for Canada, $2.25; in the United States, $2. 


THE LITURGICAL PRESS 
St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Minnesota 
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